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CURRENT COMMENT. 

In Mexico they are saying, The King is dead! Long 
live the King! They will shout long before anyone comes 
to fill the place of Don Venustiano. Whatever men may 
think of the wisdom of the late President of the Mexican 
Republic, they must acknowledge that in the conduct of 
domestic affairs he was pre-eminently a civilian, while in 
the matter of foreign policy he consistently played the 
part of a thorough-going Mexican. In a nation of Gen- 
erals, the first characteristic is a misfortune; in a back- 
ward country, loyalty to native interests is a curse. By 
and large, the times have shown that in Mexico it is 
safer to take up arms against the Constitution, than to 
attempt to enforce the provisions of that document where 
the rights of foreign investors are concerned. 


GENERAL Oprecon’s declaration of friendliness to foreign 
capital has sent the oil-men scurrying to Washington to 
learn whether or not they should begin at once to pay 
taxes to the new Government. Mr. Colby is not yet pre- 
pared to come out for recognition; but he has ruled that 
any company may regard its conduct as correct if it pays 
its taxes to those actually in authority. This re-opens 
the good old guessing-contest, and offers everybody the 
opportunity to hazard an opinion as to which of the fol- 
lowing presents Obregon would most appreciate: the pay- 
ment of $2,000,000 excise, due on oil exported during 
March and April—or the permission officially to repop- 
ulate the Mexican Embassy in Washington. 


Tue National Association of Manufacturers, at its silver 
jubilee convention, forged out a political platform to 
be submitted to the old-line party-conventions. The boys 
did themselves proud. They are against collective 
bargaining and against Samuel Gompers and against 
strikes, war-bonuses and the excess-profits tax. They are 
for refunding our war-debt into long-term securities 
so that the labour of posterity can pay for the war; for 
a tax on gross final sales, a privately owned and oper- 
ated American merchant-marine, and a tariff-policy to be 
“framed in the light of present conditions.” This last is 
the only item that seems a little hazy. It sounds like can- 
didates’ talk; all the rest sounds like real talk by real 
folks who know what they want and are not afraid to 
speak up about it. Best of all is their immigration-plank ; 
they are for a “constructive policy of selective immigra- 


tion.” Fine!—but why “constructive,” except that con- 
structive is a noble good word to chunk in almost any- 
where in a political platform, whether it means anything 
in particular or nothing in general? This constructive 
policy “should distinguish the requirements for admission 
from those of naturalization.” That is just the thing; 
we need a lot of cheap, exploitable labour, but why think 
of it necessarily as material for citizenship? Labour is 
better managed as aliens than as citizens, anyway—easier 
to deport, mulct, coerce, murder, and generally boss 
around. Only in Soviet Russia is work a qualification for 
citizenship, and thank fortune, there are no such be- 
nighted and incendiary ideas afloat in free America. 


Various Congressmen lately have taken a turn at the 
adventurous sport of blowing into Mr. Louis F. Post to 
see if he was loaded. Apparently he was. The explosion 
ensuing upon his appearance before the Rules Commit- 
tee blew the charges against him to the four winds and 
also shook the Department of Justice severely. Mr. 
Palmer has been invited to appear and refute Mr. Post’s 
accusations; and if he does appear, the indications are 
that Mr. Post is ready to do what he can to make things 
lively and entertaining for him. 


AmonG other things, Mr. Post will probably produce a 
letter from the chief of Mr. Palmer’s secret service, di- 
recting his spies who were posing as members of the 
Communist party, to secure meetings of the Communists 
all over the country on the night of 2 January, to 
facilitate raids by the Department of Justice. This is the 
sweet-scented kind of thing that Federal Judge Anderson 
of Boston intimated when he said it was clear that the 
Government owned and operated a section of the Com- 
munist party. Mr. Post may also show that Mr. Palmer 
has maintained a sort of private calaboose in Park Row, 
in New York City, handy to the newspaper-offices, and 
that Andrea Salsadro, who fell or jumped or was thrown 
out of a fourteenth-story window on 3 May, had been 
held there secretly for two months, although Mr. Palmer’s 
janizaries had a warrant from the Department of Labour 
requiring them to turn him over to the custody of the 
Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis Island. But what- 
ever Mr. Post proves against Mr. Palmer, one can lay a 
safe wager that it will be as far as possible ignored by 
the newspapers. 


Mr. Porter, chairman of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, wrote to Secretary Colby for guidance on 
reporting out the Mason resolution which provides for 
diplomatic and consular representation in the Republic 
of Ireland. Mr. Colby replied in effect that the commit- 
tee might do quite as it thought fit in the matter. This 
is rather surprising. It is not known how far Mr. Col- 
by acted on his own motion or how far his letter repre- 
sented the stand of President Wilson. The President 
has always kept a jealous and secretive control over for- 
eign affairs, which gives some ground for thinking he 
may have been consulted. The Administration is in great 
need of preserving the Irish vote which cuts so large a 
figure in the calculations of the Democratic party in the 
north. Still, whatever the consideration, it was not to 
be expected that the President would allow the implica- 
tions of this resolution to go quite by default. Perhaps 
he is counting on the failure of the resolution; it seems 
fairly safe to do so. But even at that, the British Gov- 
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ernment will not be very cheerful over his politic atti- 
tude. Constitutionally, for a wonder, the President’s 
attitude—if it is his attitude, and if not, the attitude of 
Mr. Colby—is perfectly sound. 


A pIspATcH to the Times of 18 May stating that 2150 
more troops had been landed in Ireland, is rather signi- 
ficant when read in connexion with the recent strike- 
threat of the Irish constabulary. When it is remembered 
that these are Scots and English troops it becomes evi- 
dent why they are being sent in, and why, to quote an- 
other recent dispatch: 

Various depots throughout Ireland have in the last few 
weeks been training machine gunners . . . the rattling sounds 
of machine guns being audible every morning in the neighbor- 
hood of various military barracks. 

The Irish constabulary, being Irishmen, are no doubt 
getting fed up with the slaughter of their countrymen, 
and the Government finds it more convenient for this 
purpose to send in alien troops who will not be apt to 
sympathize with the sufferings of a “law-and-order’- 
ridden Irish populace. This is the sort of thing that the 
Italian Government used to do during the agrarian 
strikes. Soldiers from Apulia, for instance, would be sent 
up to Venetia where they were practically aliens. It is 
a clever method. 


THE implications of the Esch-Cummins law are now 
gradually becoming known. Mr. Manly, formerly joint 
chairman of the War Labour Board, has made an analy- 
sis of actual railway-operation under it, and his findings 
wholly bear out the positions taken by critics of the law 
like Senator La Follette. Under the guarantee of a six 
per cent return, the railways appear to be going their 
way regardless of economy in operation, since the public 
must pay the bill. Mr. Manly takes note of the railway- 
brotherhoods’ charges that repair-shops are being leased 
to private companies in order to make an extra profit out 
of the repair-work and also to evade supervision. He 
also notes the exorbitant wages paid to strike-breakers, 
in some cases alleged to reach twenty or thirty dollars a 
day. He remarks that under public control, the deficit 
averaged about $350,000,000 a year; and that the railways 
“evidently do not ‘anticipate increased efficiency, under 
private control, since their demands for rate-increases 
run as high as $1,200,000,000 annually.” When the coun- 
try realizes the voracity of these modern daughters of 
the horse-leech, it will ruefully conclude that the Esch- 
Cummins law was about what Senator La Follette said 
it was, or maybe worse—perhaps even as bad as this 
paper said it was. 


Tue railway-brotherhoods seem to be organizing a ven- 
ture into statistics. Their consulting economist, Mr. 
Lauck, has been delving into the profits recorded by var- 
ious large industries during the war. He finds that 
basic iron and steel products increased in price about 
300 per cent since 1914, and that the net income of eigh- 
teen large companies increased for the period 1916-1918 
to an ‘amount four and a half times over the pre-war aver- 
ages. The Steel Corporation’s net income went from 
$4.69 per ton before the war, to $14.31 per ton during 
1916-1918. Even counting in the war-time advance in 
wages, the labour-cost per ton of finished steel was only 
forty-one per cent higher during the war, while net 
profits per ton increased 220 per cent. This is a speci- 
men of the work Mr. Lauck is doing on the returns 
of the large industries. The question is, what is he doing 
it for? What use do the railway-brotherhoods propose 
to make of this kind of information? No one is particu- 
larly interested in stories of profiteering, but almost any- 
one would like to know what the brotherhoods have up 
their sleeve in organizing these statistics. 


One of the most important items in recent domestic 
news is the decision of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers to form co-operative banks. Such banks are also 


in process of organization by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. Co-operative enterprises in general, 
like any other, depend on credit; and these banks en- 
able the co-operators to control the disposition of their 
own money and to determine their own credit. Without 
something of the kind, co-operators are at the mercy of 
banking interests which in their nature are unfriendly 
to the co-operative policy. Furthermore, every differ- 
entiation of function is educative. When these co-oper- 
ators successfully do their own banking, they will have 
learned that they can do one more thing for themselves 
without the yea or nay of anybody. Economic organ- 
ization will have advanced, in other words, a long step 
in realizing its independence of the political State. 


As to the need of co-operative credit-unions as a mere 
practical protection of industry against consummate ex-_ 
tortion, one may profitably ponder the report for 1915 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. This volume tells 
the story of how in an incredibly short time, the bankers 
turned the homestead-farmers of Oklahoma into a mis- 
erable race of exploited tenants. One bank in Oklahoma 
reported 104 loans at rates in excess of 150 per cent, 
of which seventy-five were at rates exceeding 300 per 
cent. Thirty-three loans bore interest-charges of 500 
per cent, or more. On twenty-nine loans investigated 
in the State of Texas, also, the rate ran from thirty-six 
per cent to 2000 per cent. When old-line banking can 
get ahead like this, it seems time for a co-operative 
enterprise to start business unless we want to become a 
race of serfs adscripti glebae by the simple process 
of mortgage and foreclosure. The brethren who are all 
stewed up over Americanization might look into the 
Amalgamated’s project. Maybe they would give it a 
benediction—maybe. 


Forty-six Senators voted for the Army Reorganization 
Bill. If this had happened in a real democracy instead 
of in a mere political democracy, they would be hauled 
to the Potomac River before another sunset, and 
drowned like rats. This bill provides that when the 
Congress and the President declare a “national emer- 
gency,” all able-bodied men between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five become immediately liable for military 
service, which may include assignment to essential in- 
dustries. A railway-strike or a strike in any basic in- 
dustry can be proclaimed a national emergency, and the 
strikers mobilized, as has been done in Germany, Russia, 
Italy, and Spain, and notably in France by Briand in 
1910. Samuel Gompers has protested against this in- 
famous knavery, and has received a statement from 
Senator Wadsworth that “nothing of the sort is in- 
tended.” The statement of any office-holder in a matter 
of this kind is simply not worth the paper it is written 
on, and if Mr. Gompers or any other person accepts it, 
he is easily gullible. There would be no trouble about 
changing the wording of the bill (which is now in con- 
ference) to make it perfectly clear on this point. 


In the House of Commons recently Sir Donald Mac- 
lean, the Liberal leader, asked what Field Marshal Sir 


Henry Wilson, chief of the Imperial Staff, meant when 


he advised the men of the British forces to “keep them- 
selves fit for the time that is coming.” Sir Donald 
pertinently asked, “Whom are we going to fight at no 
distant date? Is it America, or is it Russia?” Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, beloved of Denikin, Judenitch, and Man- 
nerheim, pleaded that Great Britain had enormous 
obligations in Ireland and the east, and that the Govern- 
ment had only a small army at its disposal. This reply 
will please nobody, for it neither allays the suspicions 
of the liberals and radicals, nor does it stimulate the 
desires of the reactionaries. British radicals know Mr. 
Winston Churchill pretty well; they know that he has 
been responsible all along for the organization of the 
interventionists against the Soviet Government. But the 
question arises, what reason had Sir Donald Maclean 
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for asking so pointed a question as, “Is it America, or 
is it Russia?” Sir Donald is a cautious and canny Scot, 
and a mild one, in no way given to outbursts of passion, 
nor to heed mere gossip. He knows, like the rest of 
us, the history of the Polish drive and what it means. 
He knows that charges are being made in London that 
the whole affair is being financed from America, and that 
America is the source of the supply of munitions for 
the enterprise. Is it not a little strange, therefore, that 
the question was put by him in such a form? 


Tue fact of the matter is that there has grown up in 
Britain since the termination of the Paris Conference a 
complete distrust of the old gang in Europe. Every by- 
election goes to show that most people are dead against 
the Coalition and all its works. Field Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson is a militarist of the deepest dye. Marshal Foch 
has told us, “Long before the war, General Wilson and 
I worked together to prepare for the struggle against 
the German peril which we both foresaw’—and to-day 
after five years that should have satisfied the most rabid 
militarist, the people of Europe are in the hands of the 
same military geniuses that worked in secret for at 
least ten years before the war began; and the British 
people, at least, are beginning to see that it is not 
good business to let these persons run things just as they 
like. A large section of the public keeps a watchful eye 
on every move the militarists make, and is determined 
that the jingoes shall not pull the wool over their eyes 
again in a hurry. It might be well for the American 
people to imitate this vigilance. If the two peopies would 
pay more attention to their own essential harmony of 
interests and less to the connivings of their Governments, 
carried on at the behest of the controlling interests, it 
would be impossible for the two peoples ever to be 
plunged again into war at a moment’s notice. 


THERE is a certain liveliness in European military circles 
which plainly means that we are not to have peace if 
the chiefs of staff can possibly avoid it. We know 
quite well what is going on in France under Foch and 
Millerand. We have had a sample of what might arise 
in Germany if the junkers and militarists should gain 
ascendancy. The Kapp-Luttwitz incident was merely a 
rehearsal of the first act of the drama that the reaction- 
aries in Germany intend to produce when the time is 
ripe. We know that the junkers in Russia and Bavaria 
are arming the peasants for a war against the artisans of 
the town, and a blockade of German cities is now being 
maintained by the agrarian coalition of peasants and 
landlords. There is evidence to confirm the report that 
there are little arsenals on the estates of the Pomeranian 
and East Prussian junkers. The Polish drive reveals 
the fact that the Hungarian Whites have joined all the 
White movements from Rumania to Danzig. The mean- 
ing of it all is plain enough; history is merely repeating 
itself. 


THE reactionaries are busily organizing themselves for 
the purpose of crushing the foe whom they most fear, 
namely, the people in revolt; the same foe which in 
America and France, nearly a century and a half ago, 
united in a solid phalanx pretty nearly all the Tories 
from Moscow to Lisbon. London is now the rendezvous 
of the reactionaries, just as it was in ’76. London now 
as then is the headquarters of a more or less closely 
articulated freemasonry that includes representatives of 
all European royalties and reactionary aristocracies 
(both in and out of jobs). It is perfectly notorious in 
London that a small army of grand dukes, princes, dow- 
ager queens, defeated generals and admirals, holds secret 
court within five miles of Charing Cross and there re- 
ceives its agents with all the ceremony of a State 
chamber. Even the newspapers were allowed to report 
a few weeks ago the interesting item that General 
Denikin had arrived in London and had been received 
by Sir Philip Chetwode, as representing the British War 


Office. Perhaps he had merely come to receive his rib- 
bon of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath at the 
hands of King George himself. 


By their successes in the Caucasus and on the Persian 
shore of the Caspian, the Bolsheviki have broadened the 
scope of Russia’s negotiations with the Supreme Economic 
Council. Not so long ago, it was righteously insisted by 
the Allies that these negotiations must concern themselves 
with commercial relations alone. In a fashion, this gave 
Moscow a free hand as far as political and military affairs 
were concerned; in fact, the Soviet Government was 
challenged to do its worst, and it started off right away 
to do it. No time was lost in establishing most illicit 
and incestuous relations with Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Armenia, and the Turkish Nationalists; and then, on top 
of all that, the Soviet troops began poaching upon the 
newest British preserve in Persia—a country which, by 
the way, was once divided for purposes of exploitation 
between England and the Russian Empire. When the 
news of this new insult reached London, Mr .Bonar 
Law was pleased to inform the Commons that the Brit- 
ish-Persian treaty did not oblige England to protect Per- 
sia from the Bolsheviki; one infers from this that the 
treaty provides for the exploitation of Persia by British 
interests only until a stronger force compels the aband- 
onment of this backward nation to new hands. How- 
ever, the moral responsibility for the welfare of the near 
east rests heavily upon the British conscience—so heav- 
ily that the Government now proposes to require as a 
prerequisite to the opening of trade with Russia the ces- 
sation of Russian military and propagandist activities in 
all regions within 'a thousand miles of an imaginary line 
connecting Constantinople and Calcutta. 


Ir the Red forces continue their successful advance 
against Poland, it is tolerably sure that commercial nego- 
tiations with Russia will soon get another boost in the 
right direction. Within a fortnight M. Millerand may 
appropriately announce that France can not consent to 
enter into commercial relations with Russia until the 
Russians stop driving the Poles back along the road to 
Poland. Mr. Bonar Law has already told Parliament that 
the Ministry has given “no encouragement whatever to 
the Polish Government in its offensive, and has expressed 
no opinion.” Supplies purchased in England last year 
are being shipped to Poland (whenever the Railwaymen’s 
Union will permit them to be moved), but beyond giving 
consent to this working out of its earlier iniquities, the 
Government has no policy. And after all Persia and 
Poland are no further apart than Downing Street and 
the Quai d’Orsay. 


So far as we know, the students of the Albany Law 
School are the first body to deliver a blow at the power 
of injunction, by the means of direct action. By twice 
walking out in protest against injunctions restraining the 
school authorities from expelling a fellow-student, they 
have given to American labour-organizations a lesson in 
method which is all the more valuable as it comes from 
a body composed exclusively of students of the law. It is 
interesting in this case to note that it was the student 
expelled for his alleged radicalism who invoked the power 
of the courts, and the indignant defenders of things as 
they are who turned up their noses at judicial authority. 
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TOPICS Or ate LAY. 
THE FALL IN PRICES. 


Srortes of falling prices have featured in the news 
of late. From casual reading one might conclude that 
all our large retail merchants had suddenly become 
aglow with altruism and had entered upon a crusade 
to usher in the millennial dawn of low prices. But 
all these cheery and expansive stories will stand a 
pinch of salt. Department stores are large adver- 


tisers ; they welcome and expect favourable treatment | 
in the news. Then, too, every editor knows that there | 
| this local competition making the reductions relatively 


is a ready market for the Pollyanna brand of anodyne 


for the apprehensions of the well-to-do; hence they | 
are tempted to emit a screaming welcome to any pos- | 
sible delivery from the hauntings of that goblin | 
| display advertising of 


damned, Unrest. 


As usual, the explanations emphasized by the news- | 
No one seriously believes | 


papers are not important. 
that business is, or soon will be, conducted for any 
other basic objective than profit, and as much profit 
as possible over the entire period upon which exper- 
ience and foresight enable the enterpriser to base his 
decisions. Nor is it likely that any sudden awareness 


among our bankers of the ethical implications of the © 


Sermon on the Mount has brought a concerted move- 
ment for deflation of credit, with these nation-wide 
bargain sales as its first conspicuous price-manifesta- 
tion. The financial groups are, it is true, tightening 
up on loans; some degree of deflation is in process, 
but this does not explain these general and conspicu- 
ous department store mark-downs. Department store 
credits are time-loans which would not, of course, 
simultaneously come due for renewal in large num- 
bers all over the country. And since department 
stores are not users of call-money, the financial sys- 
tem could not on a given day precipitate a natural 
movement of liquidation of retail stocks, by calling 
loans. 

Freight congestion has also been mentioned as a 
cause. But in other circumstances the effect of this 
congestion would be rather towards maintaining or 
increasing prices than towards lowering them. The 
impossibility of renewing stocks at will would impose 
shortages which, even though slight, localized, and 
temporary, would incline merchants to use high prices 
as a brake to prevent their stocks from being depleted 
faster than they could be replenished. In so far as 
stocks in transit are financed by the retailer, he may 
be under pressure to liquidate the stocks on his shelves 
in order to meet his obligations upon goods long de- 
layed in transit; but under favourable conditions— 
with goods moving out of his store at a satisfactory 
speed and at profitable prices—serious delay to his 
new stocks in transit would, as stated, tend to influence 
him to maintain or to increase prices. 

Here we are getting nearer to a sound explana- 
tion. Retail stocks evidently have not been moving 
satisfactorily of late. The general public’s purchases 
have been falling off. The spring season is far ad- 
vanced for the retention of spring goods, and it is 
worth noting that clothing has been the central item 
in these loudly heralded reductions. Under such con- 
ditions it was merely staying awake on the job for 
merchants to do such advertising of price-reductions 
(and to make such actual price-reductions) as would 
move these seasonal stocks. An announced reduction 
of from twenty to fifty or any other per cent, may 
seem something or nothing. One who has inspected 
goods alleged to be marked down by such a flat rate 


may be excused for wondering if some were not first 
privately marked up to harmonize profit-making with 
public announcements. 

Something like this, then, is what happened: a 
department store manager in Omaha decided to make 
reductions to speed up sales, exactly as hundreds of 
department store managers all over the country were 
doing. Some sharp local competition resulted—a 
somewhat rare phenomenon at this end of the weary 
years through which our political government has 
been exerting itself, at least vocally, to restore compe- 
tition and to abolish conspiracies to increase prices. 
These ordinary seasonal reductions in Omaha, plus 


heavy, made a good newspaper story whose publica- 
tion was welcomed by the stores concerned. So it! 
was “played up.” The public may be indifferent to 
“tremendous reduction in 
prices,” but dress the announcements up in plausible 
reading-matter and headlines, and its aroma becomes 
appetizing. The public found it fragrant and tasty and 
swarmed to the bargain-counters like bees to a tar- 
barrel. 

The story spread. Anon the good news came un- 
der the eyes of numerous department store managers 
in other cities, each one struggling with the problem 
of getting rid of stagnant seasonal goods. Verily, 
here they beheld a pillar of cloud leading out of the 
wilderness by the broad road of much fine, free ad- 
vertising. All the manager had to do was to tele- 
phone to the papers that the downward price-move- 
ment, long vainly hoped for, had just come to town 
and was making its headquarters (just like dear old 
Santa Claus at Christmas time) at his own particular 
store and that, doubtless, labour-troubles, bolshevism 
and all other unrest would soon be but a horrid mem- 
ory. Newspaper editors are foreordained to believe 
what a department store man tells them; so naturally, 
when department stores said in solemn unison that 
Humpty Dumpty had had a great fall, even tablets of 
stone from the White House itself would have been 
less authoritative. 

One important question remains; how much have 
purchases, other than of luxuries, fallen off? The 
purse of common folk seems to have suffered such a 
collapse that it has taken a stiff shot of the hypodermic 
needle of department store propaganda to revive it. 
This points the explanation of the movement towards 
deflation. The financial groups have felt the slack 
coming. Falling-off in purchases by ultimate con- 
sumers means that a large volume of loans will tend 
to “freeze,” that is, require renewal with maturity 
because debtors have not liquid assets; and this, in 
turn, means that goods in stock or in transit which 
are the basis of loans must be inventoried at lower 
prices and thereby become sufficient to secure only a 
reduced volume of credit. But these goods support, 
not a single loan, but a whole pyramid of credit: 
First, there is the loan made directly on the goods, 
probably by means of a trade-acceptance, which is a 
promissory note of special form; this acceptance is 
discounted at the bank by the merchant and, in turn, 
rediscounted by the bank with the Federal Reserve. 
This member bank receives another batch of Federal 
Reserve notes to loan out for more paper to redis- 
count, and so on; the discount-rate saving the process 
from going on to infinity, and the control of this rate 
enabling the Federal Reserve Board to expand or con- 
tract the credit-structure at will. In a time of rising 
prices, all is well; for goods are constantly becoming 
worth more (money) than the face of the loan they 
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carry. But let prices start downward, and the credit- 
structure must be contracted or it becomes weakened 
and in danger of collapse. Falling prices chop at the 
_key-log which if it breaks sends the whole jam over 
the falls. 


All this of course is not enlightenment to the states- 
men of finance. They well knew that the credit-pyra- 
mid was dangerously high. It was, in fact, so huge 
that gold-reserves actually scraped the gravelly bot- 
tom of legal minimum in the ratio of these reserves 
to liabilities, with the result that the rediscount rate 
was raised. Finance and business do not like tight 
credit. First and most ardently, they called for more 
production of goods to enlarge the footing of their 
pyramid. Labour replied, “Nothing doing,’ and con- 
tinued—or, rather, increased—its restriction of pro- 
duction, until at last the financiers accepted the alter- 
native and moved to bring about a measure of defla- 
tion. Such deflation as is brought about, and any 
general lowering or halting of prices resulting there- 
from, will be largely due to labour’s tactics, however 
blindly carried out. 

Labour has thus won a preliminary skirmish in the 
general battle of sabotage. The consumer is in No 
Man’s Land between the two sabotaging fronts. 
Those in control of the machinery of production and 
distribution have sabotaged to impose shortage and 
consequent high prices by the manipulation of credit 
especially, and also of raw materials and the facilities 
of storage, transportation and trade. They desired 
greater production, not because it would reduce prices 
by increasing supplies. Not at all. Their prime ob- 
jective was to get more production, so that the dis- 
tended credit-structure would not have to be reduced. 
Those in control believe that they could handle in- 
creased production, if they could get it, without per- 
mitting the accompaniment of falling prices. They 
have in their hands the control of credit, of domestic 
distribution, and the export field; and the greatest 
of these is credit. 

Labour’s measure of control over production was 
used to sabotage by strike and the withholding of 
efficiency on the job. Shortage of farm-labour, with 
the imponderable of the farmer’s dissatisfaction, seems 
to be leading the farmer to reduce production, also. 


Anyway, financiers have judged the situation to be so’ 


serious as to require the “strategic withdrawal,” which 
they have now made by undertaking to bring about 
some deflation. 

The consumer still hides in the shell-holes of No 
Man’s Land, with no relief in sight. Lower prices, 
in so far as they may come, will, generally speaking, 
affect necessaries least of all. They will not come as 
the result of any sudden rush of brotherly love. 
Lower prices will come simply and solely because 
there is not enough purchasing power to turn the 
wheels of business at any higher prices. It is safe to 
assert that if prices do fall markedly, unemployment 
and wage-reductions will have preceded the fall to 
such an extent that a big bulk of the population will 
suffer a reduction of purchasing power despite any 
increase in the value of the dollar which lower prices 
would give. 

Spokesmen for the financiers are now urging, not 
merely greater production, but greater production of 
necessaries and less production of luxuries. This is 
the best of advice. Production of non-essentials tends 
to lower the price of whatever is produced, by increas- 
ing its supply; but in producing those non-essentials, 
labour is engaged which might otherwise produce nec- 


essaries, and thus increase their supply and decrease 
their price (if the price is not actually controlled). 
Furthermore, labour, when producing non-essentials, 
receives wages which it must use to buy necessaries ; 
and this money is in effect a dilution of the volume of 
money which is competing to buy a fixed quantity of 
necessaries. In such a case, dilution of money natur- 
ally causes higher prices. 

If labour and the farmers, the chief producing 
groups, can make a successful effort to increase the 
production of necessaries, they will do a service to 
everyone—including, of course, those who make big 
profits on the traffic in these necessities. But neither 
labour nor the farmers, possessing no effective control 
over credit and other agencies of distribution and 
price, will be likely to exert themselves to produce 
while they must at the same time acquiesce in their 
own exploitation. While one may sympathize with 
this resentment on the part of the producers one may 
yet feel it to be unfortunate that in restricting their 
production they are assisting those who do possess the 
powers of control to keep goods in short supply and 
prices correspondingly outrageous. Sympathy may go 
even further if one believes that control of credit and 
other facilities of production and distribution enable 
an actual or apparent shortage to be maintained, suf- 
ficient to keep prices high, irrespective of how bounti- 
ful production may be. 

The best toe-hold for hope seems to be that a con- 
tinuation of the present destructive tactics carried on 
by both producers and controllers will soon stir soci- 
ety, including the ranks of these warring elements, to 
make radical, constructive changes. But those at pres- 
ent in control will not now permit such changes, or 
even consider them, if they can prevent it. Those who 
possess and control must, apparently, be forced or 
otherwise made ready to accept such changes. But 
before there can be any such readiness upon their part 
there must, doubtless, be the application of those meth- 
ods which will serve to deny to money-power all but 
a very tiny fraction of the great toll it now exacts as 
its price for the domineering, inefficient service it 
renders to society. 


HOW THEY SETTLED THE TURK. 


Few people would have the temerity to accuse the 
San Remo Conference of permittting a superabund- 
ance of humour to decide the fate of Oriental peo- 
ples. The present generation has seen little humour 
revealed in the transactions of western diplomacy. 
When engaged in decimating the peoples of northern 
Africa, in Tripoli, in Tunis, in Algiers, or Morocco, 
these directors of foreign affairs have shown an aus- 
terity to be envied by any Roman general of the 
Mithridatic wars. Humour has not been evident in 
any of their civilizing processes in Africa, India, or 
Asia Minor. Now the San Remo Conference is added 
to history, and since we were not officially a party to 
the transactions carried on‘ there by the political 
functionaries of the monopolists who rule the world, 
we can afford to be diverted by the way they have 
disposed of the Turk in Asia Minor. Messrs. Miller- 
and, Nitti, and Lloyd George have drawn up a map 
of the settlement which in these days when merriment 
is at a premium, has great interest. It is, however, no 
joke for the Turks; perhaps it will turn out to be 
no joke for the subjects of the monopolists that are 
running the governments of western civilization, for 
in the end these subjects will have to foot the bills 
for maintaining the policy of plunder in the east. 
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It should not be difficult to understand what this 
Turkish settlement amounts to, for owing to the 
beneficence of Mr. Carnegie and others, there are 
libraries here and there where a perplexed geographer 
may step in and procure a map of the world as it 
was before the latest redistribution of territory, and 
at a glance he should be able to understand what an 
excellent joke the Premiers at San Remo played upon 
the Turk. Asia Minor, or Turkey in Asia as it was 
before the last diplomatic disturbance in 1914, con- 
tained not only great areas of exceedingly rich 
natural resources, but also many points of strategic 
importance to the naval and military arms of the great 
Christian empires. This territory also contained the 
Turk, the blessed protégé of British imperialists. The 
latest revision, however, is as follows: Italy has a 
sphere which contains all the country lying south of 
a line drawn north of Smyrna to the Taurus Moun- 
tains, terminating south-west of Kaisarieh, thence run- 
ning down the range across Cilicia to Mersina. The 
Dodecanese Islands are included, according to the 
terms of the secret treaties. 
for their sphere all the coast line from Mersina to 
Sur in Lebanon; their boundary line runs north-west 
of Homs, Aleppo, bends away to the east as far as 
the Tigris, north-west again to the Euphrates, to 
Egin, south of Tokad, and south-west skirting the 
Italian line down the Taurus Mountains. The greater 
part of Palestine has been made an “international 
sphere.” The British sphere includes, of course, old 
Babylonia from Kahnakin to Basra. These allotments 
to the great Allied democracies, large as they are, do 
not comprise the whole of the territory, for all north 
of the Italian line extending from the Archipelago 
across Armenia has been made into an Italian “sphere 
of influence.” It is important to understand that it 
is not Italian territory—it is only an Italian sphere of 
influence. If this distinction be not thoroughly under- 
stood, one may run away with the idea that Italy has 
received more than her share as set down in the secret 
treaties. Again, Syria and Mesopotamia have been 
made into independent States; but, as the Arabs are 
not yet qualified to administer their own affairs ac- 
cording to the diplomatic and commercial ethics of 
the Christian peoples of western civilization, their new 
independent States have been divided into British and 
French “spheres of influence.” The British part in- 
cludes all the territory south of a line drawn from 
Kerkuk, lying to the south-west of the Persian fron- 
tier, following the course of the little Zab River, then 
running far away south-west across the Syrian desert 
to the north-west point of the new Palestine. North of 
this line is the French “sphere of influence,” which 
takes in Damascus, Aleppo, Nisibin, Mosul, and Ed 
Deir. 

The American people will rejoice to learn that an 
independent Arab State has been set up by the Pre- 
miers at San Remo, without the personal assistance of 
Mr. Wilson. This is the best bit of comedy that has 
so far come out of this war for righteousness and 
democracy. The sceptical man in the street may ask 
if the Arab has been left a square foot of ground 
where he might stand and render praise to Allah for 
His mercy in deputing Millerand, Nitti, and Lloyd 
George for the task of settling the Turk. The Turk 
may cry aloud to Mohammed whether the Christians 
have left to him the shade of an olive-tree where he 
may smoke his hookah in Oriental comfort. But any 
Turk or Arab who would resent this settlement can 
not possibly know what is good for him. Whether 
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they live in a sphere or a “sphere of influence” under 
British, French, Italian, or international administra- 
tors, it is all to the glory of the race that Turks and 
Arabs should learn the Christian text, “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread’”—as much bread as 
the imperialists and monopolists choose to spare. 

We have waited for something like a century for 
Great Britain to settle the Turkish question. The 
problem was one that baffled the genius of Granville, 
Canning, Palmerston, Disraeli, and Gladstone. All 
their efforts failed. The policy of jingoes, represented 
by Palmertson and Disraeli, to keep the Turk acting 
merely as a quiet cat’s paw for British imperial en- 
terprise, failed. The other policy, that promulgated 
by Gladstone, to cast the Turk bag and baggage out 
of Europe, also failed. It was left to Lloyd George 
to cast him out of Asia Minor; he has done what no 
one else could do. The despised and rejected of im- 
perial Britain, “the wretched little Welsh solicitor,” 
the “psalm-singing vulgarian,” as he was styled in the 
bad old days before Britain started on her crusade for 
the rights of small nations, has secured for imperial 
Britain her greatest prize. And the humour of it all 
is that America made this possible, not only by throw- 
ing away tens of thousands of lives on European 
plains, but by spending billions of money in the pros- 
ecution of the task; and now not even poor destitute 
Armenia is an American “sphere of influence.” Yet 
the end of the story may not be yet. One ought not 
to come to a hasty conclusion about this business in 
Asia Minor. Who knows what secret treaty Lloyd 
George had up his sleeve when he patched up his 
quarrel with Millerand at San Remo? For all we 
know, he had come straight from Downing Street 
with another Turkish treaty which—if its provisions 
are carried out—may reverse the whole of the San 
Remo settlement of the Turkish question in favour of 
the old jingo policy of Great Britain. 


A SUGGESTION, TO THE RICE 


Wuat with the inroads made by the income-tax, and 
the worry caused by the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in the world of domestic service, the rich man’s bed 
of roses nowadays is a thorny one. It is all very well 
to have a large country-house at Lenox, but if the 
intelligence-office (ironic name!) reports that “the 
maids are not taking positions this summer,” can the 
distracted mistress be blamed for the bitterness with 
which she supposes that they are probably touring the 
country in their own motors and clad in expensive 
furs? Like all other sufferers from the social up- 
heaval the affluent demand a share of pity. To be sure, 
they have had more influence than any other class 
in the making of laws, including the income-tax law. 
But they have shared with the other classes an ignor- 
ance of laws which are beyond repeal or amendment. 
Not realizing that a reservoir of communal wealth is 
provided by the nature of things, they have accepted 
the dictum that a citizen’s contribution to the public ex- 
penses should be measured by his ability to pay; and 
consequently they find with dismay that their own 
property is subject to progressive encroachment. 
Rather than face the distinction between public and 
private property, they have encouraged the growth of 
an all-devouring State while ignoring the only moral 
sanction for either human rights or property-rights— 
the principle of freedom. They are therefore forced to 
meet the invasions of socialism with epithets rather 
than with arguments. If the barrage that is directed 
against laissez-faire, the profit system, and the inviola- 
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bility of private property is a prelude to a general 
assault upon accumulated wealth, one may be sorry 
for the victims even if one may not acquit them of 
complicity in bringing on the general calamity. 

One must heartily agree with Dr. Richard Roberts 
that nothing is so badly needed as a patient and com- 
petent diagnosis of the phenomenon which the social- 
ists rather loosely call class-war. It is high time to 
pass from consideration of the symptoms of the dis- 
ease which afflicts our social system to a comprehen- 
sion of its inward nature. A large part of the cur- 
rent discussion seems hopelessly entangled in the su- 
perficial. To the devout mind the bad blood which 
characterizes the class-struggle is an out-cropping of 
sheer selfishness. “We are all rank materialists.” 
Must we not change our spirit and practise generosity 
and forbearance before we can hope to compose the 
differences that separate labour and capital? So it 
appears to those who have not yet learned that our 
economic needs are prior to all others. It is a poetic 
fancy to suppose that we come into the world trail- 
ing clouds of glory, since in fact we arrive with an 
imperious appetite which must be satisfied if we are 
to survive long enough to learn the meaning of the 
Christian virtues. The failure of the secular appeal 
to man’s spiritual nature would suggest that a vital 
fact has been overlooked. There is an analogy be- 
tween the crop of men and all other crops—the result 
depends upon soil and climate, or the material environ- 
ment. 

It is no wonder that writers who use the term 
“capitalist” to mean the rich, and “labourer” to mean 
the poor, should find themselves wandering through 
endless complexities in discussing economic phenom- 
ena. But the economic problem is capable of clear 
definition. Its factors are land, labour, and capital, 
engaged in the production and exchange of wealth. 
There is nothing sinister about the capitalist; he is a 
natural friend and not an oppressor of labour. The 
use of his capital makes labour more productive; it 
increases the amount from which both interest and 
wages are paid. But before any division into interest 
and wages can be made, the landlord, the representa- 
tive of privilege, has to be reckoned with. The wealth 
produced must be divided into three parts, not two; 
and the landlord has a first lien on the total. The 
landlord, clothed with the attributes of deity, pockets 
the market-price for the use of his land, and pockets 
it first, pockets it whether or not anything may re- 
main to be divided between labour and capital. Rent 
is his perquisite. 

The consequences of the private appropriation of 
rent are far-reaching. The immediate result is in- 
terference with the law of supply and demand. Men 
are prevented from competing freely for the use of 
the earth, or from taking advantage of nature’s unlimi- 
ted demand for labour; and wages are irrevocably 
determined by the ability of the wage-seeker to find 
alternative opportunity. This is the whole funda- 
mental philosophy of the “class-contest,” the disloca- 
tions between labour and capital. 

Dr. Roberts quotes Mr. Sidney Webb’s “industrial 
charter” which deals with “the prevention of unem- 
ployment, the maintenance of standard rates, a con- 
stitution for factory and industry, no limitations of 
output, freedom for every worker,” and regards this 
haphazard scheme without principle as somehow show- 
ing the way. What it shows the way to is not clear 
thinking, but mere verbiage about the employer’s “sov- 
ereignty,” and his voluntary renunciation of wealth 


and power! How can we determine the duties of the 
employer until we know whether or not he is armed 
with special privileges which give him an unfair ad- 
vantage? How can the relative economic position of 
labour and capital be determined without settling the 
previous question whether economic rent can prop- 
erly remain a private rather than a public asset? Mr. 
Rockefeller’s ideas regarding the representation of the 
workers in industry are not half as interesting as 
would be his views on the private ownership of oil- 
lands and pipe-lines and other basic privileges; and 
of these he never speaks. 

It is perhaps only natural for landlords to fight 
shy of the issue, but why do sociologists and Christian 
reformers follow their example? Why seek to en- 
act more privileges as counterweights to monopolies 
already established? Why all these Robin Hood ex- 
pedients of taking from the rich for the benefit of the 
poor? A plain sense of justice, or Christian reliance 
on the Golden Rule would seem to suggest equality 
of opportunity, freedom and fair play, as the immedi- 
ate aim. Dr. Roberts says: 

We profess devotion to democracy; yet there can be no gen- 
uine democracy except where those conditions of equal op- 
portunity have been established which with no respect of per- 
sons will give to every one of its members a fair chance to 
become that full, distinctive human thing it is in him to be. 

Certainly !—Well, then, by all means establish those 
conditions by the simple expedient of confiscating 
economic rent. Remove the barrier to co-operation 
between labour and capital and test the natural laws 
which govern human intercourse. We have tried 
autocracy and are ready to abandon it; must we go 
through a dragging, muddling period of bureaucracy 
before freedom is given a trial? 

Dr. Roberts, in common with many compassionate 
and devout souls, looks with horror upon competition. 
This rule of nature he rejects as harsh and cruel ; fail- 
ing to see that it is not the natural law that works the 
hardship but human laws which run counter to it. 
He quotes with approval the treasurer of a company 
who is attempting to ease the sordid grind of indus- 
try, and defeat the law of supply and demand, by a 
system of profit-sharing. But to blame the law of 
supply and demand for industrial slavery is as sensible 
as blaming the law of gravitation for the collapse of a 
jerry-built tenement, or the laws of health for the 
presence of epidemics. If we abolish privilege men 
will not voluntarily engage in a life of servitude. The 
bargain between employer and employed will for the 
first time be a free and willing bargain, and wages will 
represent the actual value of the labourer’s services, 
his contribution to the joint production. 

It is, indeed, time that the value of human life 
were appreciated, and that men were granted their 
common rights; but these rights transcend profit-shar- 
ing and all the other benevolent palliatives that form 
the stock-in-trade of socialism and philanthropy. Noth- 
ing will serve but freedom. 


‘Lier CUAIM OF THEIPO TORE. 


It is perhaps an unusual exercise for a reader to make 
escape from the clutter of war literature and the 
works of latter-day sociologists and find sanctuary 
for a little while in the novels of Benjamin Disraeli. 
And yet, when one can forget the political phase of 
Disraeli’s career, it is not so strange that one should 
seek association with him in the years before he en- 
tered official life, long before he shaped the imperial 
destiny of England. Presumably the politician and 
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the sociologist of this day can scarcely hide a sneer 
of disapproval at the notion that Disraeli’s sociologi- 
cal investigations can be of the slightest value to the 
student of present conditions. The best that may be 
thought of a reference to Disraeli’s literary remains 
is that he might provide some amusement for the 
dilettanti of our time. But apart from the vexed 
question of Disraeli’s place in literature, it may be 
suggested that it is unwise to reject the experience of a 
man who could paint so vividly a picture of the econo- 
mic, industrial and social life of the English people at a 
time when Europe was emerging from the chaos en- 
gendered by war and revolution. Surely it is some- 
thing to have a volume which deals with both sides 
of a question, which describes the life of the rich an” 
the poor, which depicts the scenes and characters of 
the seamy side of existence and throws into striking 
contrast the political and social intimacies of aristo- 
cratic life. These things Disraeli could do with surety 
and strength, for he was an eyewitness, an investi- 
gator, of these conditions. 

Perhaps no other man on record who rose to such 
heights of political power held so firm a belief in the 
prowess of youth to direct the mind of a nation to 
those reforms of abuses which threatened the whole 
structure of society. Disraeli the novelist, in the 
days before his finer political instincts were sapped 
and undermined by the attractions of official life, was 
not only a romanticist crying aloud in a world dis- 
traught, a continent brought near to ruin by the po- 
litical craft and trickery of old men striving in vain 
to re-establish systems no longer adaptable; he was a 
solitary figure proclaiming in Europe, where the young 
had been ruthlessly thrown to the dogs of war, that it 
was to youth that the nations should look for re- 
demption and rehabilitation. No one can read Dis- 
raeli’s earlier novels without being impressed by his 
conviction that it was impossible to look for any real re- 
form from Europe’s rulers. They were “in a state of 
political senility.” It was youth, the youth of all 
classes of society, who were to be “the trustees of 
posterity.” 

Who can say, after reading “Sybil: or, The Two 
Nations,” that nothing has been gained from the time 
spent upon it? The description of England in the 
1830’s and ’40’s with its squalid villages, and mean 
manufacturing towns, is enough like the recent offi- 
cial reports on housing in the rural and mining dis- 
tricts to make one feel that no perceptible progress 
has been made for over two generations. Does not 
this passage read like a section taken from the report 
on rural conditions which was published by the Gov- 
ernment’s Land Commission shortly before the war? 


Behind that laughing landscape, penury and disease feed 
upon the vitals of a miserable population. . Marney 
mainly consisted of a variety of narrow and crowded lanes 
formed by cottages built of rubble or of unhewn stones 
without cement, looking as if they could hardly hold to- 
gether. The gaping chinks admitted every blast; the leaning 
chimneys had lost half their original height; the rotten 
rafters were evidently misplaced; while in many instances 
the thatch, utterly unfit for its original purpose of giving 
protection from the weather, looked more like the top of 
a dunghill than a cottage. Before the doors of these dwell- 
ings, and often surrounding them, ran open drains full of 
animal and vegetable refuse, decomposing into disease, while 
a concentrated solution of every species of dissolving filth 
was allowed ‘to soak through and thoroughly impregnate the 
walls and ground adjoining. These wretched tenements sel- 
dom consisted of more than two rooms, in one of which the 
whole family, however numerous, were obliged to sleep, with- 
out distinction of age, or sex, or suffering. With the water 
streaming down the walls, the light distinguished through 
the roof, with no hearth even in winter, the virtuous mother 


in the sacred pangs of childbirth gave forth another victim 
to our thoughtless civilization, surrounded by three genera- 
tions whose inevitable presence is more painful than her suf- 
ferings in that hour of travail: while the father of her com- 
ing child, in another corner of the sordid chamber, lies 
stricken by that typhus which his contaminating dwelling has 
breathed into his veins, and for.whose next prey is perhaps 
destined this newborn child. These swarming walls had 
neither windows nor doors sufficient to keep out the weather, 
or admit the sun or supply the means of ventilation—the humid 
and putrid roof of thatch exhaling malaria like all other 
decaying vegetable matter. The dwelling rooms were neither 
boarded nor paved; and whether it was that some were 
situate in low and damp places, occasionally flooded by the 
river, and usually much below the level of the road; or that 
the springs, as was often the case, would burst through the 
mud floor; the ground was at no time better than so much 
clay, while sometimes you might see little channels cut 
from the centre under the doorways to garry off the water, 
the door itself removed from its hinges; a resting place 
for infancy in its deluged home. These hovels were in many 
instances not provided with the commonest conveniences of 
the rudest police; contiguous to every door might be ob- 
served the dungheap on which every kind of filth was ac- 
cumulated, for the purpose of being disposed of for manure, 
so that, when the poor man opened his narrow habitation 
in the hope of refreshing it with the breeze of summer, he 
was met with a mixture of gases from reeking dunghills. 


How many of the gentlemen who were associated 
with the labours of the Sankey Coal Commission last 
year when evidence was taken of the present-day con- 
dition of the mining villages in the north of England 
remembered that in “Sybil” Disraeli had written this 
indictment of conditions in his day? 


They come forth: the mine delivers its gang and the 
pit its bondmen; the forge is silent and the engine is still. 
The plain is covered with the swarming multitude: bands 
of stalwart men, broad-chested and muscular, wet with toil, 
and black as the children of the tropics; troops of youth— 
alas! of both sexes, though neither their raiment nor their 
language indicates the difference; all are clad in male at- 
tire; and oaths that men might shudder at, issue from lips 
born to breathe words of sweetness. Yet these are to be— 
some are—the mothers of England. But can we wonder at 
the hideous coarseness. of their language when we remember 
the savage rudeness of their lives? Naked to the waist, an 
iron chain fastened to a belt of leather runs between their 
legs clad in canvas trousers, while on hands and feet an 
English girl, for twelve, sometimes sixteen hours a day, hauls 
and hurries tubs of coals up subterranean roads, dark, pre- 
cipitous, and plashy: circumstances that seem to have es- 
caped the notice of the Society for the Abolition of Negro 
Slavery. 


Disraeli had studied these conditions at close range; 
closer still had he studied the Houses of Parlament 
and the characters of their members. As early as the 
time of the writing of “Sybil” he learned how little 
was to be expected from England’s political rulers in 
the way of solving the economic, industrial and social 
problems of the day. In 1850 he said: 


I have had some experience in public life, and during that 
time I have seen a great deal done, and more pretended, 
by what are called ‘moral’ means; and, being naturally of a 
thoughtful temperament, I have been induced to analyse what 
‘moral’ means are. I will tell you what I have found them to 
consist of: first, enormous lying; second, inexhaustible boast- 
ing; third, intense selfishness. 


In the concluding passages of “Sybil” he made his 
passionate appeal to youth: 


In an age of political infidelity, of mean passions and 
petty thoughts, I would have impressed upon the rising race 
not to despair, but to seek in a right understanding of the 
history of their country and in the energies of heroic youth— 
the elements of national welfare. The present work advances 
another step in the same emprise. From the state of Parties 
it now would draw public thought to the state of the Peo- 
ple whom these parties for two centuries have governed. 
The comprehension and the cure of this greater theme de- 
pend upon the same agencies as the first: it is the past 
alone that can explain the present, and it is youth that alone 
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could mould the remedial future. . Time, that brings 
all things, has brought also to the mind of England some 
suspicion that the idols they have so long worshipped and 
the oracles that have so long deluded them are not the true 
ones. There is a whisper rising in this country that Loyalty 
is not a phrase. Faith not a delusion, and Popular Liberty 
something more diffusive and substantial than the profane 
exercise of the sacred rights of sovereignty by political 
classes. . . . We live in an age when to be young and to be 
indifferent can be no longer synonymous. We must pre- 
pare for the coming hour. The claims of the Future are 
represented by suffering millions; and the Youth of a Nation 
are the trustees of Posterity. 


Whether any of the opinions and aspirations of the 
author of “Sybil” are at all applicable to present condi- 
tions in England—and in America too—depends en- 
tirely upon the knowledge and understanding of those 
who read it to-day. Be that as it may, the book may 
well be a source of inspiration to the youth of our day. 


It is an appeal that can not help but stir them into 
action. 


VIGNETTES OF CITY LIFE. 


Ill. THE GENIUS’S UNCLE. 


From my earliest years I have had pleasant adventures with 
barbers. The barber who applied the “lawn mower” to my 
head each June in my boyhood was a noted fisherman, and 
so fascinating were his tales that often I forgot to wince 
when the clippers nipped my scalp. The barber who at 
present attends to my considerably diminished crop of hair 
is an Italian. His father and uncle in Italy make wine; he 
made wine till he came to America. I consider his acquaint- 
ance invaluable!—though his instructions are not always 
easy to follow; the process is less simple than I once sup- 
posed. However, it is of an intermediate barber that I 
would speak, neither Yankee nor Italian, but a Jew from 
Russia, via Germany and London, who spoke English with a 
pronounced New York accent and cut hair with smooth- 
ness and precision. 

The first time I sat in his chair he made the usual per- 
functory effort at conversation, but I was rather bored and 
gazed out upon the feet swinging past on Nassau Street, 
making even more perfunctory replies. The swinging feet 
fascinated me—the passing throng viewed entirely below 
the knee, humanity gauged by its boots. 

“In a basement shop,” said I, “you get a kind of worm’s 
eye view of life’—speaking more to myself than to him. 


“A barber,’ he answered, “is glad to look at something . 


beside faces.” 

This seemed a human reaction, and our conversation drew 
in upon more personal grounds. Thereafter I always waited 
till his chair was free. 

He was not married. He made a home for his sister, 
a widow, whom he had sent for when the news of her hus- 
band’s death had reached him. She had a small son. That 
nephew was, I soon learned, his pride, his incentive, his 
focus of affection. A softness crept into his voice when 
the boy was mentioned. He and his sister were putting 
the lad through a public high school; the sister contributing 
her share by conducting a coffee and news stand in the jog 
of a high hoard fence up in Harlem. 

“High school!” I exclaimed, “But he’s only fourteen, and 
but four years in America, you say.” 

“Sure Mike!” (My barber had been thoroughly Amer- 
icanized.) “But the boy learned Russian, and then when he 
was seven he moved to Germany and learned German, and 
now English. So what is Latin and Greek and French, 
after Russian and English?” 

“Does he know all those languages at fourteen?” I asked, 
incredulous. 

“Sure Mike, and Yiddish, also.” 

It: seemed there was some basis for my barber’s pride. 
He detected my interest, and thereafter I was kept regularly 
informed of the boy’s progress. At fifteen he entered a 
famous college, with a scholarship. His uncle was rather 
uncertain about the nature of a scholarship, but he knew 
it meant that the boy’s own talent helped to pay the heavy 
additional expenses. He knew, too, that his nephew was 
remarkable, and as he plunged forward into studies of 
which the man had never even heard before, he would bring 
to me the names of them, written on a slip of paper, not 


apologetic for his ignorance, not ashamed of it, but wistful, 
as one who sees another embarking for a golden voyage 
he can never hope to take. An A.B. in three years, an A.M. 
at nineteen, with extraordinary honours in Romance phil- 
ology; a Ph.D. in Sanskrit and other strange, forgotten 
tongues at the age when most youths are getting their 
bachelor’s degrees—such was this lad’s record. I don’t 
remember just how many languages it was he spoke or read, 
at twenty-one. It was at least one for each year of his age. 
The boy was a genius. One scholarship followed another, 
and then a travelling fellowship, for research work in India 
or some place equally remote and equally indefinite to his 
proud but bewildered uncle. When he had departed, the 
barber appeared bereft; he spoke of him with the old pride 
and affection, but with eyes looking into the future, to the 
day when he would return. 


“And his mother—she has given up the stand. They tore 
down the fence to build a big apartment house on the lot. 
Besides, it isn’t necessary now; David gets all his expenses 
paid, and more. He don’t care to spend money like other 
young fellers—only for books.” 


I tried to find out from him what David’s father had been 
like, but he had never seen his brother-in-law; didn’t think 
much of him anyway—a tailor, and hadn’t left his widow 
enough to bring her to America! No, David was not to be 
explained on any theory of heredity. He was just David. 
The Lord said, let there be a linguist, and there was David. 
But how did they know so early in his life that he was 
destined for great things? How does one know anything? 
It was just evident; he was smarter than other boys. His 
teachers all said he should go far, he should go to the great 
college. So what was there to do but send him? It was 
a duty one owed. A man should do the best he can, and 
what he can do best. Some can only cut hair. Well, cut 
hair, then, and help the boy—one’s own kin, mind you— 
to get his education. Education! Ah, America is a great 
place for the Jews! 


The process of David’s education was considerably aided, 
I fancy, by my tips, though that was not at all the reason 
for the barber’s narratives. He poured the story into my 
ear from month to month because I was, probably, his 
only customer on whose sympathy and understanding he 
could rely. Besides, I surmise that I not infrequently ex- 
plained to him some of Dayid’s studies more simply and 
patiently than his nephew perhaps did. I sometimes sus- 
pected David was not without intellectual arrogance—pardon- 
able, it may be, in a Master of Arts, aged nineteen. My 
friend would frown as I explained, striving hard to under- 
stand; but the razor never slipped, the scissors never missed 
their mark. He was ‘too assured a craftsman. 


I never saw David, nor David’s mother. I have never 
seen his uncle since a few weeks after the prodigy sailed 
for the East. My work took me to another part of the 
country, and a year later, when I came back and sought out 
the old shop, lo, it was gone, and a year being so long a 
time in New York, nobody knew whither. My next barber 
was an Italian who sold me his grandfather’s razor (so he 
said), and discussed grand opera. From educating a phil- 
ologist, my tips turned to augmenting the Caruso claque. 
But I have never ceased to wonder what has become of David. 


Watter PricHarp EATON. 


POETRY. 


INVINCIBLE. 


Beauty can die a thousand deaths, can pass 
From antique marbles fallen into dust; 
Clogged with corruption, ravaged deep with rust, 
Can fade and be forgotten in the glass 

Of Time, wherein heroic deeds have been 
Caught for a moment, imaged and erased— 
Less than some faint and fragrant legend traced 
On brittle parchment for a fretful queen. 


Beauty can die. Ah yes, but she will rise 

To unimagined splendour, as of old, 

In the quick pulse of some desirous heart! 

She will be born again in the rapt eyes 

Of dreamers, when the fires of earth are cold, 
And from their shadowy kingdoms men depart! 


Lestig NELSON JENNINGS. 
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WOMAN AND MARRIAGE. 


QUEEN VicTorIA was the Hecuba of the modern 
world. She provided it with an example of all the 
domestic virtues—an extravagantly large family, 
which would probably have been larger had her hus- 
band not died almost in his prime, and in her de- 
scendant, the Kaiser, together with those many other 
relationships in which by her over-productivity she 
entangled the courts of Europe—the actual materials 
for the conflagration which has now brought all to 
ruin. Out of that easy breeder and prolific match- 
maker came the downfall of dynasties: the fire-brand 
born of her has lighted such a candle in the world as 
shall not easily be put out. Largely as an outcome of 
her activities, the Victorian age is as dead as Queen 
Anne. 

The Victorian age, great in many other respects, 
was greater in nothing than this—that it saw the cul- 
mination, and so finally the exposure, of our mono- 
gamic marriage-system, as exploited at the expense 
of women for the benefit of men, an institution hedged 
round with laws which, while extending liberty to 
the one, restricted it for the other: providing the man 
with a more economical and more comfortable home 
than the harem, it-still left him free for the indulgence 
of illicit connections; and so long as he erred only in 
that respect, the law protected him in marital posses- 
sion; his wife could not escape from him. 

Thus interpreted and practised in the Victorian 
age, marriage was at once the chief opponent and the 
chief promoter of the women’s suffrage movement. 
It taught the woman to discover that she was a slave 
by law; it told her, in the name of religion and all the 
domestic virtues, that to be a slave was her high duty 
and calling. 

If, therefore, monogamic marriage is on its defence 
to-day, it is mainly because it has been used (as democ- 
racy and a republican form of government have been 
used), to suppress freedom, and to bar the right 
of way of one party to the contract, in favour of the 
vested interests of the other party. Around that cor- 
ruption of a fine ideal, religious sanctions have spread 
a star-spangled banner which won’t wash; and its 
unwashable character is what self-liberating woman is 
coming more and more to discover. The day when 
every woman of gentility waited upon matrimony is 
well over. 

In the Victorian era the “waiting woman” flour- 
ished greatly. Her only career was marriage; she 
exhibited her accomplishments and concealed her age, 
in the hope of attaining a position of dependence to 
which there were very few alternatives that did not 
denote failure. But when once the waiting woman had 
secured her “place,” thenceforth she must look for 
no time off; her occupation was compulsory, and she 
was expected to continue producing children with ma- 
chine-like regularity so long as fecundity lasted, much 
as a churn produces pats of butter; the rate of sequent 
births being not for her, but for her husband and 
“nature” to decide. Whether it was “natural” for the 
woman to be called on to produce annually was hardly 
considered: nothing “artificial” intervened to qualify 
the natural law, except the denial to the woman of her 
right of consent. Under the moral and economic com- 
pulsion of religion, custom, and law, she submitted 
to marital violation so unresistingly, so obediently, that 
it probably never entered the head of one husband in 
a thousand that his demands were either violent or 


unnatural. 
No doubt the law of chances (more beneficent in 


its operation) provided many husbands who rose su- 
perior to the allowance made to them by religion, cus- 
tom, and law. But there we have, plainly stated, the 
woman’s absence of right to the control of her own 
functions, in the days when the respectability of mar- 
riage was least questioned. Under the strict code of 
matrimonial morality—down to, and well after the 
middle of the nineteenth century—sexual obedience 
was the married woman’s duty. 


Nevertheless, when all has been said that can be 
said against that vitiated monogamic system for which 
the Victorian era so vaingloriously stands, the fact re- 
mains that the law of marriage, as generally prevalent 
through civilized Christendom, was in a certain sense 
protective to the economically dependent woman—in 
so far at least that, while allowing many inequalities || 
and injustices to exist, it saved her from worse evils 
which obtained elsewhere under other forms of relig- 
ion, or that would have obtained in the state of 
society then existing, had religious sanctions not been 
imposed. 

The comparative blessing of this and other institu- 
tions which have grown up under the egis of Chris- 
tianity, may be freely admitted; their absolute benefit 
to the human race is much more questionable. For 
though we may agree that Christianity did compar- 
atively and to that extent protect women in their state 
of economic dependence, it does not follow that the 
same law will continue to benefit them when they 
attain to a higher economic status; and the question 
must be frankly faced whether the inviolable mar- 
riage-tie enjoined by the Roman Church (and fav- 
oured, with certain reservations, by others) and a 
family’ system in which the woman is economically 
dependent, do not go very much together—whether 
the incidental protection Christian marriage afforded 
to women was not also a preservative of the subjec- 
tion it made bearable. 

The law is often protective of that which it by no 
means intends to make free. The old English game 
laws, for instance, protected pheasants; and without 
those laws they might well have perished; but the 
protection was not devised to secure any benefit to 
the pheasant, but only to place its life more surely at 
the mercy of the pheasant-shooting landowner. 


It might be said that the law which limited a hus- 
band’s right of corporal correction to a stick not 
thicker than his thumb, was in one sense a protection 
to the woman; but in another sense it was just the 
reverse, since it recognized a right of mastery com- 
parable to that of a slave-owner, who, though he 
owned, was not allowed to put to death. ; 

It is clear, therefore, that the amount of protection 
which the law afforded to women did not represent any 
corresponding amount of freedom, and that the in- 
dissoluble marriage-bond must very often have been 
directly productive of tyranny. It may have been, 
under given circumstances, a necessary evil, preserv- 
ative against evils which would have been greater; 
but how did it ever come to be regarded as a neces- 
sary and morally imperative good? A contract of 
freely consenting parties, which no amount of mutual 
consent on their part can ever again undo, has an 
unnatural look, to say the least of it; and yet mutual 
consent is, to this day, the most generally accepted 
bar to the dissolution of marriage. There may be good 
sociological reasons why this should be, but natural 
reason there can not be—it flies too much in the face 
of nature. When, however, we consider the eco- 
nomic dependence of woman in the past, and the thick 
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stick regulation as established by law, it becomes pretty 
evident that “mutual consent” under such compelling 
circumstances might have broken up the whole struc- 
ture of society. Has it the same terrors for us, now 
that woman is so much nearer to economic independ- 
ence; or can it in logic be withheld when the two 
parties to the contract shall have become really and 
truly equal? Are not the sociological reasons for an 
almost indissoluble marriage gradually disappearing 
under the growing change in the economic and social 
relations of the two sexes? 

The one power in the world—and it is still a power 
—which stands adamantine against change, is the 
Church of Rome; but where Rome and the rest of 
the world are really in dispute is whether the history 
of man and the institution of marriage began in the 
Garden of Eden, or in a process of evolution extend- 
ing over countless thousands of years. And here it 
may be said in passing that the Roman Church, given 
its premises, is far less superstitious in the stand it 
makes for indissoluble marriage than are those secu- 
larists who, with no such excuse at their back, hold 
on to an inconsistent assortment of taboos derived 
from premises in which they have ceased to believe. 

To those who believe in man’s evolutionary his- 
tory, it is difficult to see where the divine institution 
of indissoluble marriage finds its basis. In the begin- 
ning marriage by capture, tempered occasionally by 
individual predilection, was what one may call the 
natural law—capture not merely of the unmated 
woman often much against her will, but of the mated 
woman also, when a second captor appeared on the 
scene strong enough to dispossess the first. And 
while that was the natural and tribal law of marriage 
among primitive men, the marriage contract can hardly 
be said to have existed apart from it. Primitive man 
knew that he was up against that law and must abide 
by its chances, though his intention may well have 
been to keep his mate so long as strength was in him 
to do so. And the captured wife may also have been 
of the same mind, and may even have fought desper- 
ately to avoid a second experience of forced mating, 
except at the point where she acquiesced in nature’s 
law that her destiny was to the stronger man. 

But where there is compulsion the contract is nec- 
essarily imperfect; and who can say at what stage in 
the history of subjugated and economically dependent 
womanhood compulsion of one sort or another has 
not been rampant? When has the ground ever been 
properly prepared for that indissoluble marriage-con- 
tract to obtain the universal validity which sacrament- 
alists claim for it? Such an order of society has never 
existed yet; and the proper time to insist on marriage 
as an indissoluble sacrament will be when the neces- 
sary elements for it—apart from happy individual 
cases—have been provided by the society which seeks 
to impose it. At present we have not yet quite 
emerged from the age of marriage by capture—none 
the less efficacious because the compulsion has been 
mainly economic. 

So far as the civilized sanctions of marriage are 
concerned they would appear to be very much more a 
device for the stabilizing of society by the elimination 
of warlike capture, and the substitution of civic regu- 
lation for the natural law, than the exposition of a 
divine revelation anywhere apparent in the history of 
the human race. The earliest revelation of Heaven 
we have to go upon was merely that natural and prim- 
eval law of each man sticking to his possession as long 
as he could.. Tribal law regularized it, ecclesiastical 
law hedged it about with ceremony and taboo. But 


any stich evolutionary theory brings us, of course, into 
direct denial of that inspired biblical history which 
predicates the perfect marital state of unfallen man, 
made indissoluble from the beginning—a sacrament 
which fallen man has ever since been trying stagger- 
ingly to obey, or with equal staggerings to evade. 

Very few, probably, of those who are influential in 
shaping our laws believe in this at all; but they believe, 
apparently, that a pretended belief in it, or in its 
after-affects, is still good for society ; for which reason 
our marriage laws continue to be more than a little 
Victorian. 

But the mind of society is now no longer Victorian 
and its demand for divorce has greatly increased. It 
believes no longer in the unrestricted family: it can 
not afford to do so, even if it would like—the rise of 
prices is against it. Nor can one doubt that, were 
the Victorian practice made imperative to-day, the 
direct result would be a huge diminution of marriages. 
Neither physically nor economically can the home sup- 
port such a claim for the unrestricted operation of 
nature ; comparatively few women are to-day prepared 
to commit themselves to the production of seven, ten, 
or twelve children. I am simply stating the fact with- 
out passing judgment, one way or other, on these 
“deserters from nature.” 

In the face of that social fact, the Roman Church, 
that sternest of moralists where marriage is concerned, 
allows two mitigations of destiny—abstinence by mu- 
tual consent, or, what may be called conjugal oppor- 
tunism. This admission of “birth control” on certain 
lines, is also an admission that nature, where too pro- 
‘ductive, may be dodged, though not tampered with, 
“without sin.” But there has been no equal insistence 
that the sex functions of woman should not be over- 
driven into pregnancy, and unnaturally stimulated 
during pregnancy under the rule of marital obedience. 
Judged by history the Church seems to have regarded 
the subjection of women much as it regarded slavery— 
as natural, and to have extended to it almost as much 
countenance as tolerance. And it is, perhaps, upon 
this point that the slowly arriving divergence of women 
from the hitherto accepted sanctions of religion will 
declare itself. 

This woman’s side of the modern problem—one 
part of it at least—was well put under a childish par- 
able, in the pages of Punch, some forty years ago. 
A small boy was there depicted, saying to a still 
smaller girl, “Come here, Sissie, I wants you!” And 
Sissie, going her own way, replies philosophically, 
“No, tanks! I wants myself.” 

The modern woman still wants marriage, wants a 
mate, wants children; but she also “‘wants herself.” 
And our marriage laws and customs have got to be so 
ordered as to give accommodation to that desire. The 
zealots of the “domestic hearth,” which is merely the 
polite word for the domestic bed, are full of indignant 
assurances that in no way can a woman so find herself 
as in the production of children; and it may be true 
that to bring life into the world is about the biggest 
physical and spiritual experience, with a view to “find- 
ing herself” that a woman can undergo. But, never- 
theless, it may be true also that in producing not one 
or two, but five, ten, or fifteen lives, a woman may, 
after finding herself for a while, lose herself again 
quite abysmally, and feel that she has become a driven 
drudge, all the more as she sees that what is tearing 
her to pieces is for her mate merely indulgence—that 
his pastime is her purgatory. 

The doctrinaires who are so eager to impose upon 
women the moral duty of accepting that pauseless 
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maternity which driven nature accords, are equally 
eager to impose upon unmarried youth of both sexes 
a discipline of sexual abstinence which is certainly 
not natural. Celibacy as a stone wall and marriage as 
a flood-gate are the alternatives which they provide; 
and the pure and undefiled doctrine of an uncontrolled 
birth-rate, as imposed upon women by the moralists of 
the Victorian era, has as its fundamental basis that if 
a woman denies herself to her husband, having con- 
tracted to give him proprietorship of her person for 
life, she not only breaks contract but causes him to 
commit adultery. The two things stand together—the 
seventh commandment is invoked to maintain the law 
of property. If you deprive a husband of what is his 
due, you drive him into sin. 

That statement presents to us the almost inevitable 
antagonism between the morality of Victorianism and 
the modern woman's claim to self-possession; and 
marriage will have to adapt itself to that claim. There 
is just the same unconscionable tyranny in the demand 
that a woman shall not be free from child-bearing for 
three or four years if she desires, as in the old Eng- 
lish law that a labouring-man was not to rest for 
three days without work, and should be liable to forced 
labour if found idle. When economically free upon 
his own land he could take such rest as seemed good 
to him; when expropriated to suit monopolist inter- 
ests, labour was compelled from him by law. 

Very similarly the married woman who to-day is 
secure in her independence will labour at race-produc- 
tion as much as she thinks fit and no more. If moral- 
ists try to dictate other terms to her they will fail. 
What form of “control” she adopts is a matter for 
the individual conscience to decide: some will choose 
one, some another; but control is going to be practised 
in the vast majority of cases in the near future, wher- 
ever woman attains to an economic status. To two 
forms of control the Roman Church has already given 
its sanction; the State and society in general will 
before long have given their sanction to others. 


LAURENCE HoUSMAN. 


IRELAND’S ANGLO-SAXON HERITAGE. 


WE Irish are surely a strangely ungrateful people. 
Alone amongst the races of the civilized world we 
have failed to do justice to the glorious achieve- 
ments of Anglo-Saxon culture. But let us be orig- 
inal, for once, and instead of enumerating the things 
which even an Englishman might be ashamed of per- 
mitting in Ireland, let us see what positive benefits 
have been voluntarily conferred upon us by the gen- 
erous hand of our imperial neighbour. We can have 
freedom of speech, as befits imperial citizens, pro- 
vided we wish to think imperially. We can have 
trial by jury, so long as the juries are sure to give 
anti-national verdicts. We share in the bounties of 
the British exchequer, so long as the amount extorted 
from us as our share in taxation exceeds by many 
millions the total revenue of any other independent 
country of the same size as Ireland. 

But, there is one product of the English conquest 
which has been generously protected and encouraged, 
to wit, Protestantism. The Irish Protestant is the 
most tangible asset in our Anglo-Saxon heritage. 
After all, is not Protestantism the proudest jewel in 
the crown of Anglo-Saxondom? Have not historians 
extolled the sturdy virtues which are its essence? 
Is not the English Bible the book wherein is written 
the secret of England’s greatness? 
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Irish Protestantism has been vastly obscured in 
the accounts of Ireland to which the outside world 
is accustomed. In consequence there is at least a 
latent sympathy everywhere with that section of Ire- 
land which is for the most part unrepresented in 
Irish propaganda. The deep concern of England for 
this section must suggest to many people the thought 
that the Irish Protestant is a valuable link in the 
chain of Anglo-Saxon progress, and that, if he does 
not fit into the propaganda of Irish nationalism, he 
is at all events a powerful argument in favour of 
Anglo-Saxon culture. 

It is often asserted that Protestant Ireland is well 
educated, intelligent, and prosperous, and is at least 
a proof that English institutions do not necessarily 


involve the ruin and decay of which Catholic Ire- | 


land complains. That is largely the English view, 
and it is reflected in the passionate determination of 
all English Governments that the Irish Protestant 
must be safeguarded in the possession of all these 
advantages, which are the reward of his native super- 
iority and the justification of English rule in Ire- 
land. The claim is just a trifle paradoxical for if it 
were to be applied elsewhere, it would make the test 
of success the incompatibiltiy of any given regime 
with the wishes and welfare of the majority. Ire- 
land is a Catholic country. It is claimed as the tri- 
umph of English principles that only Protestants can 
flourish there. 

What, however, is this Irish Protestantism, this 
imperial blessing? It is a pity that the world knows 
so little about these torch-bearers of Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture. They are regarded vaguely as representing the 
hard-headed, wealthy, practical element in an unre- 
generate wilderness of nationalistic Catholicism. In 
fact, they are not hard-headed, they are wholly im- 
practical, they are not wealthy, except where pro- 
tected by class privilege, and the area in which they 
predominate, north-east Ulster, statistically denies 
all that is claimed on their behalf. Thus the rate of 
emigration from Protestant Ireland is higher than 
from any part of the country except Connacht, for 
geographical and other reasons the poorest province. 
The criminal statistics are worse than those of the 
rest of Ireland, and, in the case of Belfast, exceed 
those of any town of that size in the British Isles. 
The average of wealth per capita is lower than in the 
Catholic provinces, and the figures of illiteracy, ille- 


gitimate births, insanitary housing, and sweated 


wages, are similarly excessive. 

Intellectually the Irish Protestant corresponds to 
the negro revivalist in the United States. His relig- 
ious exercises are his only form of spiritual con- 
sciousness, and to find any parallel for the practices 
in which he indulges, a Southern revival meeting for 
coloured folk would supply the only possible equiva- 
lent. During the war the Belfast newspapers quite 
seriously stated that the crimes of Germany were 
those of a country which did not observe the Irish 
Protestant Sabbath. Outside of Ulster the excesses 
of Cromwellian zealotry are modified by the prey- 
alence of a more urbane creed, but in the now sacred 
area of Carsonia, the Irish Protestant is free to be 
himself, and good use he makes of his freedom. His 
only test of merit in man or work is the religious. 
In his territory one is greeted by the evidence of a 
barbarousness invisible in any other portion of Ire- 
land. The walls of his homes bear the signs of his 
faith: “To Hell with the Pope.” His songs testify 
to his mentality in such lines as 
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We are the true-born sons of Levi, 

None on earth can with us compare; 
We are the root and branch of Jesse, 

The bright and glorious morning star. 

_ His religion is a tribal superstition, whose outward 
_ manifestations are appropriately primitive. The re- 
vival meeting and the Orange processions on the 
Twelfth of July are the occasions of the orgiastic 
hysteria whereby these people persuade themselves 
that they are called upon to fulfill the injunctions of 
the Deity. 

Instead of visiting the Belfast shipyards, visitors 
to Ulster should be invited to witness the annual 
celebrations of Irish Protestantism, where the real 
spirit of the Anglo-Saxon minority in Ireland is ex- 
hibited. Then they would see the howling dervishes 
of puritanism, arrayed in their weird uniforms, march 
in solemn procession behind banners depicting Wil- 
liam the Third crossing the Boyne, or the siege of 
Derry. Portraits of distinguished personages, of 
both local and universal fame, are also carried, and 
include the Duke of Wellington, Lord Roberts, Dis- 
raeli, and Queen Victoria presenting a Bible to a 
negro (which affecting tableau is entitled “The Secret 
of England’s Greatness,” and is an essential feature 
of the show). And then when these apostles of 
freedom and culture have become sufficiently keyed 
up by whiskey and patriotism, they invariably ter- 
minate their religious feast by beating up the Cath- 
olic population. 

It must not be thought that these are vulgar ex- 
cesses of which the Ulster leaders do not approve. 
On the contrary the populace is urged on to these 
afirays by the evangelical exhortations of militant 
clergymen, and the titled patrons of the Orange Or- 
der. The oratory of these people is the measure of 
the retarded stage of human development which the 
whole system represents. It is the apotheosis of the 
lowest forms of primitive evangelism, the attempt to 
raise to the dignity of a national tradition the natural 
hoggishness of the undeveloped Puritan. If Ireland 
were to come under the domination of such belated 
survivals from the Cromwellian era, we should be 
subjected to all the terrors of perpetual Presbyter- 
janism. Our books wduld make way for the liter- 
ature affected by Belfast. Religious intolerance 
would be erected into a national principle, and Sab- 
batarianism would desolate the land to a degree from 
which Catholicism still protects us just a little. 

In short the spectacle of that part of Ireland in 
which the great heritage of Anglo-Saxon evangelism 
has prospered is hardly calculated to inspire us with 
any desire to become anglicized. There is the fine 
flower of British culture in Ireland, which the world 
is invited to assist England in preserving intact from 
the abhorred Papists. It is the side of the Irish ques- 
tion of which the outside world hears nothing, but 
the vague conception, carefully fostered by England, 
of a Protestant minority endowed with all the finest 
British virtues, prosperous, enlightened and self-sup- 
porting. The fiction is as exasperating to the Irish 
mind as it would be to the American, if a legend had 
grown up whereby the American people were divided 
into two parts, the national majority being repre- 
sented as of little account beside a minority of evan- 
gelical fanatics of alien origin. The positive achieve- 
ment of the English conquest is as intellectually 
abominable, as its negative results are economically 
disastrous. The culture of north-east Ulster is Ex- 
hibit A in the case against England. 

Ernest A. Boyp. 
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THE MORALS OF CONTRACT. 

Ir has been well said with regard to the harassing 
problems of industrial relations, that the time has 
come when somebody has to do some real think- 
ing. But this is a drastic proposal; for real thinking 
is very hard work. Unfortunately, to-day, where in- 
dustrial relations are considered, the approach is sel- 
dom if ever guided by “the spirit and the inventive 
ferment of the scientist.” In the first place, the 
problem is considered almost wholly as one of finding 
a remedy for “unrest” and of establishing an ever- 
lasting harmony and peace. The Report of the Pres- 
ident’s second Industrial Conference does not seek 
a goal beyond this. Employers everywhere are in a 
quandary, and all the quacks who have some patent 
“industrial democracy” or “square deal” to sell are 
besieging them with promises of a veritable em- 
ployers’ paradise. Hence these prevailing exhorta- 
tions to “industrial goodwill” and the “spirit of 
brotherhood” and upon dealing “man to man,” all 
without an honest recognition of the brute realities 
of the relationship between employer and employed 
which our present social system presents. 

The Report of the Industrial Conference solemnly 
declares that “while the relations between employers 
and employees are primarily a human problem, the 
relationship in its legal aspect is one of contract.” 
Are we to understand that “in its legal aspects” and 
as one of contract, the relationship is not “a human 
problem”? Professor Felix Frankfurter has shown 
that the Conference’s analysis of the relationship be- 
tween employer and employee is “bad law and worse 
history.” More than this, it reflects a spiritual blind- 
ness to the realities of what is at first acknowledged 
and afterwards so facilely set aside as “a human 
problem.” The only excuse that can be offered for 
these shortcomings is that they are the commonplaces 
which taint so much of the thought and counsel 
which to-day finds a ready hearing everywhere. 

The general public can not be expected to have 
any interest in or to be informed upon the technical- 
ities of industry, not even where these affect chiefly 
human factors. But all such technicalities ultimately 
rest upon and apply moral principles, and with re- 
gard to these, the public is competent to give or with- 
hold its final sanction. It is, therefore, these same 
moral principles which, mostly in the form of tacit 
assumptions, underlie our current thought and pro- 
posals with respect to industrial relations, that we 
must subject to a closer scrutiny. 

Granting, then, for the sake of argument, that the 
relationship between employers and employed “in its 
legal aspects is one of contract,” let us see what sort 
of “contract” results. We know that it covers mainly 
that trinity of “wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions” which constitutes “the area of conflict” that 
even the most ambitious proposals undertake only to 
reduce. Broadly speaking, such contracts to-day 
divide themselves into two categories, those which 
pay the worker by the time spent and those which 
provide payment by results, or output. Each of 
these brings out a characteristic reaction from em- 
ployer and employee. 

We are assured by those who like to repeat Sir 
Henry Maine’s dictum that progress has been from 
status to contract, and that the workers of to-day are 
far removed from the status of slave or serf, since 
they enjoy the “right of free contract.” In their 
analysis of the significance of status, they place the 
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chief emphasis upon the fact that the slave was 
owned by his master, who could transfer his owner- 
ship for a price, just as in the case of any other chat- 
tel. But when the relationship of master and slave 
is looked at without any exaggerated notions of the 
importance of property and mainly with the view of 
realizing how that relationship was actually lived, it 
scen becomes clear that the fact of ownership is of 
relatively little importance. What is important is 
ihat the terms of the relationship are wholly d-ter- 
mined by the master and that the slave does not give 
his assent but simply submits. It is equally important 
to realize that the master-and-slave relationship is 
never determinate; the rule of a slave’s life is not 
anything “xed by stipulation in a bond but may be 
merely to-day’s caprice and to-morrow’s mood. 

In what, now, does the position of the working- 
man under a time-wage differ from that of the bond- 
slave? Apart from his being, not a chattel owned but 
a freeman, the chief likenesses and differences are 
these: while the slave receives in return for his serv- 
ices bed and board of a quality not agreed upon but 
determined wholly by the master, the worker receives 
a definite wage; on the other hand, both slave and 
wage-earner render service, the quantity of which is 
rarely determined in advance with any accuracy or 
definiteness, the master in both cases exacting what 
he considers to be a day’s work. The difference be- 
tween slave and wage-earner, then, is one of degree 
in the definiteness with which his task is determined 
and set down in a written or verbal agreement. 

What is the conduct of slave, and what is the con- 
duct of wage-earner in these circumstances? It 
should not be surprising if there is often a great sim- 
ilarity. On every side we hear to-day the employer’s 
complaint that the workers limit their output, prac- 
tice ‘ca’ canny,” “soldier on the job.” In their moral 
indignation over the unrighteousness of the trade- 
union demand for a closed shop, the employers are 
wont to attribute the perpetuation, if not the discov- 
ery of such practices to the trade unions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, “ca’ canny” has been practised ever since 
the first slave served the first master. Deplorable, 
from a broadly social point of view, as the limitation 
of production may be, the far more vital fact is that 
the practice of “ca’ canny” and its like is merely an 
expression of the survival of slave-morality among 
the workers. This morality has, of course, survived 
because, fundamentally, much of slavery has sur- 
vived. 

Where the basis of payment is by results or by the 
product of the worker’s labour—where his work, as 
our industrial doctors tell us so proudly, has been put 
upon an “incentive basis’—a new problem arises. 
The “area of conflict” ceases to be the amount of 
service to be rendered in return for a fixed wage, and 
the battle becomes one over the “price” payable for 
the product of labour. It need not concern us here 
and now how such bargains are made or how they 
should be made. What is important is to realize two 
cardinal facts, first that the ethics of these bargains 
can be expressed in a major principle of the sacred- 
ness of a bargain, once it is made. The second fact 
of cardinal importance, is that all adherence to the 
principles of a “just price” has long since been aban- 
doned in favour of a complete submission to the re- 
lentless forces of the market. We still uphold some 
kind of a “standard of living” as a principle in wage 
payment, and with regret and resignation record the 
findings of ottr social students that this standard is 
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mainly a dream never to be fully realized except here 
and there and for a time. 

And yet, it is this fiction of the “free contract” 
which we are asked to apply to every relationship of 
life. That it is not universally applied—though the 
fiction has had several centuries of growth—is not 
because it has not been tried but because experience 
has shown that its application has made unliveable 
any relationship that it has touched. 

There are those who see in the organized labour 
movement of to-day great possibilities for the world’s 
betterment. To many of those who are aware of it, 
that movement itself is a religion, but to those of us 
who see clearly how the damnable ethics of the free 
contract has atomized our life and scattered it like 
star-dust into space, there may at least be left the 
hope that in the heart of humanity there still remain 
a yearning and an impulse to live in a liveable way all 
the relations of life, and to create a morality which 
shall be neither “slave-morality” nor the morality of 
the so-called “free contract.” 


THEODORE M. AvE-LALLEMANT. 


THE NEW NEGRO. 


Brrore the war, the Negroes of the United States 
suffered more than a full measure of all the wrongs 
that have led to the double revolt of small nations 
and suppressed classes in Europe. Individually the 
Negro workers, who form a very large portion of 
the coloured population, have borne all the hardships 
of their economic class, and collectively the race has 
been subjected to special disabilities, political, economic 
and social, such as the limitation of the right to vote 
and to hold office, the denial of justice, the practices 
of lynching and peonage, the discrimination of white 
labour unions, segregation in trains and in residential 
dstricts, and the limitation of educational opportuni- 
ties. Now it is perfectly obvious that every sort of 
discrimination against Negroes, as such, tends to unite 
them as a racial group, and it is equally obvious that 
the appearance of economic differences among the Ne- 
groes themselves has exactly the opposite effect. Dur- 
ing recent years, the development of economic differ- 
entiations has been very marked, but there is some 
evidence that racial animosity is likewise on the in- 
crease; and it is precisely this complication of class 
and race alinements that makes the Negro prob- 
lem the most uncertain factor in the future of the 
country. 

The people who are attempting to deal with this 
situation fall naturally into three groups, as deter- 
mined by the attitude they take toward the questions 
of race and class. Certain politicians and an increas- 
ing number of welfare-workers and educators hold 
an essentially liberal position, in that they disregard 
racial and economic divisions and attempt to appeal 
to black men and white as individual citizens. The 
second group champions Socialism and industrial 
unionism, and attempts to unite all workers, irrespec- 
tive of race and colour, upon the basis of common eco- 
nomic interest. The third group considers white 
Socialists almost as hateful as white Democrats; and 
against them all it preaches the doctrine of racial 
unity, Negro nationalism, and the final overthrow of 
Caucasian supremacy. 

In so far as it may be classed as an attempt at solu- 
tion, the whole “Black Republican” movement belongs 
to the category of non-racial, non-economic answers 
to the Negro problem. Tradition and sentiment have 
bound the coloured people so completely to the Grand 
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Old Party, that Republican candidates have generally 
secured the black vote without giving either promise 
or performance in return. It would be hard to find 
better proof of this proposition than is contained in 
the report on a questionnaire sent by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured People 
to seventeen Presidential candidates now before the 
country. In the questionnaire the candidates were 
asked to state, among other things, whether they would 
favour the enactment of Federal laws against lynch- 
ing, and the enforcement of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment by the reduction of the representation of States 
which disfranchise some of their citizens. 
Senator Harding stated that it was the business of 
the National Conventions to frame platforms and pol- 
icies, and Senator Poindexter declared himself “in 
favour of maintaining the legal rights and opportun- 
ities of all citizens, regardless of colour or condition.” 
As for the rest, Citizens Hoover and Johnson were 
as silent as Generals Wood and Pershing. The point 
is this: in the northern States, where the coloured 
vote counts, the Negroes will vote Republican what- 
ever happens; whereas some of the northern white 
men might be frightened into Democracy by too much 
pro-Africanism on the part of the Republican candi- 
date. On the other hand, the coloured vote in the 
south isn’t worth a buffalo nickel to anybody under 
present conditions, and can hardly be made so, at an 
early date, by any means short of another Civil 
War. 

The mess the Arkansas Republicans have gotten 
into will show pretty clearly how the black Republican 
vote is handled south of the Line. When Negro dele- 
gates were denied seats at the State Convention at 
Little Rock, they bolted and elected their own dele- 
gates to the National Convention, and also nominated 
a Negro candidate for governor. The entire delega- 
tions to the Republican National Convention from 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina and 
Virginia are being contested; of 122 places in the 
Convention now in dispute, 118 are from Southern 
Democratic States, where the fight between the so- 
called “Lily White” and “Black and Tan” elements 
is running its usual course. And the saddest part of 
it is, that all this fuss is being made over the business 
of nominating a candidate who will promise the south- 
ern Negroes nothing, and for whom most of them will 
not be allowed to vote. 

If the Republicans disregard racial and economic 
lines, the educational-welfare groups go even farther 
toward universal brotherhood by dropping even polit- 
ical partisanship. Somewhat typical of this attitude 
are the rejoicings of Robert R. Moton, President of 
Tuskegee Institute, over the fact that “Although there 
are 15,000,000 Negroes in this country, not one of 
them was ever captured in the Federal dragnets which 
recently gathered in bolsheviks, anarchists and 
other ‘reds.’” President Monton’s conclusion is that 
“the loyalty of the Negro race can never be 
questioned.” 

The National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People fairly represents the co-operation of 
white and coloured citizens in the liberal “appeal to 
the conscience of America” on behalf of the civil and 
political rights of the Negro. The Board of Directors 
of the Association is half white and half coloured, and 
its membership of 91,000 is about ninety per cent col- 
oured. The Crisis, a magazine published .by this 
organization, has a circulation of about 100,000 copies 
per month, some of which go to Africa. The Associ- 
ation has no economic or political programme, and its 
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appeal is quite specifically an appeal to the righteous; 
nevertheless, its work in general, and its agitation 
against lynching in particular, have unquestionably 
been of very considerable value. 

The civil-rights programme of the N. A. A. C. P. is 
supplemented, on the side of industrial welfare, by 
the work of the National Urban League. It is the 
aim of this organization to open up new industrial 
opportunities to Negro workers, and to give attention 
to conditions of work and recreation in communities 
where Negroes are employed in considerable num- 
bers. During 1919 the various locals of the League 
persuaded the managers of 135 industrial plants to 
employ Negroes for the first time; and during the 
same period twenty-two welfare workers were placed 
in plants where Negroes were engaged. The organi- 
zation has also declared its sympathy with efforts to 
unionize Negro labour. 

At the last National Convention of the American 
Federation of Labour, it became evident that trade 
unionism was prepared to give considerable attention 
to the organization of Negro workers. Forty-six or 
more of the hundred and thirteen Internationals in- 
cluded in the Federation already admit Negro mem- 
bers, and the Convention for 1919 voted to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon the other Internationals by organiz- 
ing independent locals directly under the Federation 
wherever the existing unions will not accept coloured 
applicants. According to a statement made by Pres- 
ident Gompers, the A. F. of L. now has two paid or- 
ganizers and thirteen volunteers at work among the 
Negroes. 

But respectable trade-unionism—like Republican 
politics, and the liberal appeal to the American con- 
science—is by no means satisfactory to the leaders of 
the second major school of thought on the Negro 
problem. Here, in place of a liberal disregard of 
class and race lines, we have the preaching of a class- 
war in which “the workers of the world,” irrespective 
of race and colour, are urged to unite against their 
oppressors. In politics this group is Socialist; in the 
field of labour-organization, it inclines to favour the 
I. W. W. rather than the unions of the A. F. of L. The 
Socialist party, on its part, has recognized the poten- 
tial value of the Negro vote, and has included in its 
national platform a declaration in favour of full polit- 
ical and economic rights for Negroes; this party has 
also made special provision for the spread of propa- 
ganda amceng the Negroes, and has employed three 
organizers for this purpose. No statistics are avail- 
able as to the number of Negro Socialists in this coun- 
try; but, according to the statement of an I. W. W. 
organizer, ten per cent of the members of the latter 
organization are coloured; in other words, the mem- 
bership of the I. W. W. corresponds pretty closely 
with the population of the United States in the matter 
of colour-composition. 

The chief organ of the Negro Socialist-syndicalists— 
a magazine with a circulation of some 20,000 copies a 


| month—is characterized in the following terms by 


Attorney-General Palmer: 


The Messenger [he says] ... ..is by long odds the most 

able and the most dangerous of all the Negro publications. 
It is representative of the most educated thought among 
the Negroes. 
Referring to the Socialist party, and to the National 
Labour party, which has also adopted a demand in 
favour of Negro rights, this interesting publication 
says: 

We have constantly maintained that the solution of the 
Negro problem rests: with the alliance of Negroes with rad- 
ical organizations. . . . Here are two organizations largely 
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composed of white people, who have adopted fundamental 
methods for the solution of the problems affecting the white 
and Negro races in the United States. This is not because 
there is any special love for the Negro on the part of the 
groups which compose these conventions, but because it is 
impossible for them to attain the ends and objects at which 
they are aiming unless these fundamental rights of the Negro 
are granted to him. 

In another number the editor speaks further in the 
same vein: 

We do not depend upon professions of friendship or flow- 
ery promises, but only intelligent self-interest. The position 
of white labour is already changing rapidly in its relaton to 
Negro labour, not because white labour likes Negro labour 
any better, but because it realizes that the only way white 
labour can raise its standard of living is to raise the standard 
of living of its competitors. This sound position will be 
taken by white labour as rapidly as it becomes more intelli- 
gent and class conscious. . . . 

Our political philosophy is Socialism, not State Socialism. 
For more than two years, now, it has functioned in Rus- 
sia. . . . The [Negro] Left Wing group holds that the 
greatest power the Negro possesses is his power to combine 
with the Socalist present minority and assist it in becoming 
the majority. 


It would appear then that the Messenger group is 
convinced that the solution of the Negro problem is 
to be found in the solidarity of all workers, white 
and black. And yet it is very evident that, from time 
to time, lynchings and race-riots put a rude strain 
upon the inter-racial creed of these Socialist-syndical- 
ists. Take, for example, this quotation, also from the 
Messenger: 

We are... urging Negroes and other oppressed groups 
confronted with lynching or mob violence to act upon the 
recognized and accepted law of self-defence. . . . The black 
man has no rights which will be respected unless the black 
man enforces that respect. It is his business to decide that 
just as he went 3000 miles away to fight for alleged democ- 
racy in Europe and for others, he can lay down his life, 
honourably and peacefully, for himself in the United States. 

. New Negroes are determined to make their dying a 
costly investment for all concerned. . . . This new spirit is 
but a reflex of the Great War. 


And it is this spirit that, in time of pressure—in 
the time of such riots as those of Washington and 
Chicago—must unite the Negro radicals with the sup- 
porters of the third and most startling answer to the 
race problem—‘African nationalism.” Perhaps this 
expression will always remain strange to American 
ears—and then again it may become quite familiar 
within a few years. For, after all, a.rebellious hatred 
of the white race as a whole is the Negro’s easiest 
reaction to wrongs, most of which certainly seem to 
fall upon him rather as a black man than as a work- 
ingman; this rebellious spirit needs only a common 
racial objective to give it unity, and that it seems 
now in a measure to have gotten. The “Negro-First” 
propaganda is largely the work of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association and African Communities 
League of the World—an organization which claims 
a million adherents in the United States, the West 
Indies, South America and South Africa, and an- 
nounces as its final object the establishment of a black 
empire in Africa. The following quotation from the 
Negro World will give an idea of the nature of this 
remarkable movement : 

Mobs of white men all over the world will continue to 
lynch and burn Negroes as long as we remain divided among 
ourselves. The very moment all the Negroes of this and 
other countries start to stand together, that very time will 
see the white man standing in fear of the Negro race even 
as he stands in fear of the yellow race of Japan to-day. The 
Negro must now organize all over the world, 400,000,000 


strong, to administer to our oppressors their Waterloo. ... 
Let every Negro all over the world prepare for the new 
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emancipation. The Fatherland, Africa, has been kept by God 
Almighty for the Negro to redeem, and we, young men and 
women of the race, have pledged ourselves to plant there 
the flag of freedom and of empire. 


Connected with the U. N. I. A. are the Black Star 
Steamship Line, capitalized at $10,000,000, and the 
Negro Factories Corporation, capitalized at $1,000,- 
000. Just what these astonishing figures represent in 
actual cash we have no means of knowing, but this 
much is certain: the Black Star Line has already in 
operation one of the multitude of steamers which—say 
the prophets of the movement—will some day ply be- 
tween the Negro lands of the world. To cap the 
climax, the U. N. I. A. will hold in New York during 
the month of August an “International Convention of 
Deputies” who will elect “His Supreme Highness, the 
Potentate; His Highness, the Supreme Deputy, and 
other high officials who will preside over the destiny 
of the Negro peoples of the world until the African 
Empire is founded.” 

However laughable this language may be, there is 
no doubt that something is happening in the Negro 
world—something that can not be laughed down, any 
more than the Germans could laugh down the Senega- 
lese. If any further proof of this is needed, it can 
be found in the pages of a magazine called the 
Crusader. On the cover of this magazine is the figure 
of a black man bearing a spear and a shield, and in- 
side one finds this sort of thing: 


Let us notice a combat between black boys and white boys, 
and we will see that the blacks exchange two or three cuffs 
for one. And no single white man will attack a Negro until 
he is first sure that he has some other help than himself, for 
the Negro would endeavour to greet him with such blows 
as only one who knows that there is no other god but God 
can. . . . Do not fail to teach your children the truth, for 
Africa is our heritage, the hope of our salvation. 


And in another number, this: 


What the Negro needs to know is that in many qualities he 

is the superior of the white man. He needs to know these 
qualities and to believe in them and insist on them. 
To complete the familiar paraphernalia of national- 
ism with historical illusion, the coloured people are 
urged by the Negro World to “restore the ancient 
glories of Ethiopia.” 

In the face of this movement, American liberalism 
seeks to preserve its calm unconsciousness of race; 
even as it has sought to keep up the appearance of 
moral disinterestedness in the realm of economic in- 
terests. And just as the liberals, for all their good 
intentions, did not succeed in forestalling class-move- 
ments among the white workers, it is pretty certain 
that they can not find palliatives enough to sweep 
back “the rising tide of colour.” The Socialist- 
syndicalist group, on the other hand, replaces the 
appeal to racial unity with a frank appeal to economic 
interest. 

The conflict between the class-movement and the race- 
movement is fundamental and direct. If the expan- 
sion of American unionism leaves the Negroes for the 
most part unorganized, the white workers may rest 
assured that their coloured competitors will turn to 
racial organization—black unions against white. If, 
on the other hand, the Negro workers can be absorbed 
into a general labour movement, the race problem may 
lose some of its difficulty, as, in the course of time, 
the labour-problem approaches a solution. Racial di- 
vision may serve the interests of the old order for 
the present, but in the end it will profit no one but 
the munitions-makers. 

Gerow Rosrnson. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


WOE UNTO YOU, LAWYERS— 


Sirs: Congratulations upon your leader, “The Evils of the 
Soviet,” in the current issue. You have struck at the 
Shekinah of privilege and flouted the Urim and Thummim 
of a hieratic, favoured caste. I dare say you have fully 
taken into account the risks you run in attacking the most 
formidable body of parasites in America—the Bandarlog of 
the honourable fraternity of the law, who though absolute 
nonproducers themselves, adding not.a tittle to the sum 
total of material wealth, yet manage to live off the fat 
of the land and to hold a peculiar and enviable station in 
the community at large. 

‘(Once upon a time a great part of Europe declared a revo- 
lution in order to shake the priest and monk from its back, 
who, notwithstanding, were a less costly and burdensome 
load, and a less unmitigated nuisance generally than are our 
legal drones and extortioners. (In point of fact, not a few 
of the monastic orders were productive and self-supporting, 
and their extinction went to the wrong side of the account, 
as unprejudiced historians admit.) But the turn of the legal 
brotherhood will come, too, never fear; here and there 
throughout the world it seems ticklishly imminent. 

“The law is an ass,” said Mr. Pickwick on a celebrated 
occasion. No better popular definition has ever been given, 
but it leaves some things to be said. The mental processes 
of an ass are relatively simple, at least on the negative side; 
we know what he will not do. This can not be said of 
the law—out of that confusion thrice confounded we never 
can guess what will issue. 

In every community a large and highly paid body of men 
are set apart to expound or administer the law. They draw 
their salaries, they pocket their fees, they take their retain- 
ers—the law remains unexpounded. As the priests of the 
ancient oracles kept their credit, whatever the answer of the 
god, so these legal Pythians do not suffer in purse or repu- 
tation as a result of their failures to interpret the Jaw. 
A lawyer of decent parts would have to lose a great many 
cases ere he should be hopelessly discredited in public 
opinion. The people are well taught how hard it is to get 
satisfactory results from the law. 

Men still talk about the superstition of this or that re- 
ligous belief; the greatest superstition in the world to-day, 
throttling the intelligence of the race, is the law! In the 
name of the law every oppression has been upheld, every 
superstition guaranteed and defended, every injustice sanc- 
tioned, every tyranny maintained, and every advance of the 
race toward light and liberty banned and thwarted. 

“Once a crime always a crime,” does not, in law, hold as 
to the greater crimes and the superior criminals. After a 
certain lapse of time the great crime—say, the robbery of 
a people’s birthright—is called by some grand white-washing 
name as conquest or political assimilation, or the:like; and 
the thief is declared to be in legal possession of the spoils. 
This may be unethical, in a narrow view, but in a wider 
aspect, it is held to be in furtherance of civilization, of 
which the first and last word is the law. Thus England, the 
most highly civilized and also the greatest robber nation of 
the world, always seeks or contrives a specious legal pretext 
for her invasion, seizure and spoliation of other (weaker) 
countries; and this it is which gives English law so great 
prestige throughout the world. Perhaps the most celebrated 
historical instance of international law is the Bull of Pope 
Adrian IV, handing Ireland over to the most Christian and 
Catholic mercies of the English King Henry TI, in the 
twelfth century. It was then pretended or assumed that 
the Pope had jurisdiction, in his spiritual character, over 
the islands of the sea. Adrian IV, most unluckily for the 
Irish people, happened to be an Englishman (born Nicholas 
Breakspeare). Is it be wondered that, since his time, no 
Englishman has risen to the chair of Peter? 

Against the law men have from time to time risen and 
wrested a measure of freedom for themselves, paying full 
price of their blood for the same. But, such is the force of 
old superstition, they dared not, on achieving their liberty, 
abolish the law under which they had been enslaved. They 
changed it a little, of course, drew a tooth here and cut off 
a claw there—and then sat down to enjoy the liberty they 
had so dearly won, never realizing that there, in the law, 
remained a worse tyranny than anything they had destroyed. 

The law is a monstrous foetus in the womb of civilization; 
the many are sick from it, but the hedlth of the few de- 
pends on the sickness of the many—this has given the law 
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a longer lease in the past than it will have in the future. 
The oppression of religions is virtually ended, the tyranny 
of kings is falling, the pride of race and caste is brought 
low; but a greater and holier and more effectual conquest 
must be wrought ere we shall hold in security the first title 
of our liberties. I mean the conquest of that monstrous 
superstition men call the law—the utter stamping out and 
pitiless dispersion of it, with all its ancient mummeries, its 
lying precedents, its decisions that never decide, its hope- 
less labyrinths and stern justice for the poor offender, its 
easy exits and mild punishment for the rich, its fetid and 
furtive casuistry, and all the rankness that has so long 
smelled to heaven. ... 

What shall we put in place of it? A suitable adaptation 
of the Sermon on the Mount, which, we may not forget, 
was given to the world by a Victim of the law of His time! 
Gana wreter 


New Canaan, Conn. MicHAEL MoNnAHAN. 


PROVISIONING THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 


Sirs: The report of Col. E. W. Ryan, our Red Cross com- 
missioner, so widely disseminated through the press during 
the past week shows clearly how cunningly certain of our 
Red ‘Cross agents are engaged in painting pictures of “horror” 
and “desolation” in Russia so as to warrant their being sent in 
there with enormous supplies of food, medicines, etc., at our 
cost. According to the New York Globe of 11 May: 


Twenty-two cars of American Red Cross supplies for the 
relief of Kiev will leave Warsaw to-morrow in charge of 
Major Charles Holliday, of Metropolis, Illinois. The ship- 
ments consist chiefly of food, clothing and medicines. Al- 
ready eleven cars of Red Cross supplies have been dispatched 
to Kiev, and it is supposed that most of them have reached 
there. 


Thus we make war on these Russians with Kolchaks, Deni- 
kins, Judenitches, and Pilsudskis; then, in the wake of their 
infamous “advances,” we rush these thousands of tons of 
Red Cross supplies to “relieve the oppressed people!” 

What a scandalous imposition all this Russian-Polish Red 
Cross work is, in so far as it is charged up to the Amer- 
ican people! 

Soviet Russia has never asked us for any help, and des- 
pises our officialism which is so well shown up in this 
“report” to our State Department, by Col. E. W. Ryan. 

The day is coming when the truth will be established in 
the premises. It will not be pleasant information for us 
either! I am, etc, 


Washington, D. C. Henry W. E tiorr. 


“BAKING”? THE HEART OF THE WORLD. 


Sirs: Allow me to point out to your correspondents who are 
sending you instances of inspired misprints that it is not in 
the newspapers alone that we find occasional proof of the 
old saying that many a true word is spoken by mistake. 
For example, a few days ago I was walking down New 
York’s Fifth Avenue (better known during the war as the 
Avenue of the Allies) when my eye caught sight of a fine 
map of the world hanging in the window of the new offices 
of the League of Nations Society, I stopped a moment to 
take a look at the spacious landscape (I can never resist a 
map) and observed that down in the corner the Society had 
carefully listed the countries which had signed the treaty and 
are now members of the League of Nations. But there 
seemed to me to be something of a non sequitur in the 
Society’s explanatory title “Countries singed but not ratified.” 
As I walked on down the Avenue and passed the imprsesive 
pile of the Union League Club it came upon me that what 
was meant was probably “Countries singed but not burned.” 


I am, etc., 
HiGals 


GOOD NEWS FROM AYLESBURY. 


Sirs: In the short life of the Freeman you have given us 
a raft of excellent stuff, but the high-water mark is reached, 
in my judgment at least, by Mr. Herman George Schef- 
fauer’s remarkable article in your current issue “The Ma- 
chine as Slave and Master.” It is as overwhelming as 
truth, this picture of the hell we have made of our world. 
But is there no way out? Is it in vain that we look to those 
who profess and call themselves artists to free us from 
the tyranny of the iron monsters we have created? Here 
and there one sees a spark of rebellion, blood against iron, 
the man against the-machine, Frankenstein recoiling in hor- 
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ror at his handiwork. Thus, for example, a few days ago 
in a recent issue of an English newspaper I came across 
the following cheering and significant item: 


The Mayor and corporation of Aylesbury are being peti- 
tioned by some of the townspeople to remove from the 
town the newly presented tank on the grounds that ‘it is 
a constant reminder of bloodshed and death, the thoughts 
of which are loathsome and degrading, that it is a source 
of danger to the scores of children who climb upon it, that 
the town square is completely spoilt by this hideous relic of 
war, and its presence causes anguish and sorrow to war- 
widows and orphans.’ 


You may be interested to know, Sirs, that I have taken the 
liberty of, sending a marked copy of your current issue to 
His Worship the Mayor of Aylesbury, thinking thus to 
reinforce the appeal of his admirable fellow-townsmen. 
I am, etc., Nae 


“THIS GUY) PYTHAGORAS 


KarNAUCH, an instructor in a school conducted by the 
Union of Russian Citizens at Waterbury, Connecticut, was 
arrested during a local strike. When he was brought into 
the office of the Secret Service operatives, he noticed all 
his books and papers lying on the table; they had been 
taken in his absence from his rooms by detectives who had 
forced the door. The chief offered him a cigar, as a sign 
of sympathy, and explained that he had nothing against 
him, but was only carrying out orders given by his supe- 
riors. 

Karnauch does not smoke, but being more or less agi- 
tated at the time, he would have smoked a rope. Suddenly 
the chief grabbed a letter from the table and turning to 
Karnauch, asked him: “Did you ever live under the alias of 
“Mon cher ami?” 

““Mon cher ami,” repeated Karnauch. “No, never.” 

“Well, what does this mean,” asked the detective, point- 
ing to the letter. 

“Tt means,” answered Karnauch, 
French.” 

<Dhatrista, lies” 

“T assure you, it is the truth.” 

As an instructor of ancient history, Karnauch had some- 
times made lists of famous men of past ages. The chief 
picked up one of these lists. 

“Tell me, when and where did you meet this guy Pytha- 
goras?” 

“Pythagoras?” 

“Yes, Pythagoras.” 

“You mean when did I get acquainted with him?” 

“Yes, when and where?” 

“T got acquainted with Pythagoras in the central library 
in New York about four years ago.” 

“Do you know where he lives at present?” 

“That is—but what do you mean at present?” 

“Do you want to answer or not?” 

“But let us see—” 

“Never mind talking. Yes or no?” 

“But, please—”’ 

“Never mind ‘please’; (“Harbouring crooks,” writes the 
detective in his notebook.) “And where did you meet this 
Archimedes?” 

“Archimedes? I knew about him in Russia; who does 
not know of Archimedes? I think every youngster—” 

“All right, all right. Where did you get acquainted with 
him ?” 

“T was fourteen years of age, and it was in Odessa, but 
Archimedes himself—” 


a 


‘‘my dear friend’ in 


“Very well, and what can you say about this here 
CEdipus ?” 
“GEdipus? You mean the one who killed his father and 


married his own daughter—” 

“Ts that it? ‘These crooks who come here to boss us 
around! They ought to be shot like dogs!” 

“But please, what are you talking about?” 

“Shut up, you scoundrel !” 

“Oh, allow me—” 

“Allow you nothing!” 

“But they all died long ago.” 

“What! All your comrades died long ago? That’s in- 
teresting. They all lived together and died of influenza, I 
suppose?” 

“No, they died long ago.” 

“Don’t lie to me, traitor. 

“In Syracuse.” 


Where is Pythagoras?” 
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“Archimedes ?” 

“Tn Alexandria.” 

“Anaximander?” 

“In Troy.” 

“Anaxagoras ?” 

“JT don’t remember.” 

“Liar, you know better than that.” 

“T think somewhere in southern Greece.” 

“Never mind that Greece stuff! You must say: 
York, New Jersey, or wherever they are now.” 

“In New York,” answered the scared Karnauch. 

“On what street?” 

“On rroth Street.” 

“You should have said so before.” 

“What number?” 

“One hundred and twenty-three.” 

“Demosthenes ?” 

“Delancey Street—318, in the basement.” 

“Diogenes ?” 

“On the Bowery—he had no home.” | 

“A tramp, was he?” 

“He liked to live in a barrel.” 

At this stage Karnauch was overcome by the cigar and 
vomited. He was taken out for a rest. An hour later he 
was. told to leave town immediately, or he would be ar- 
rested and sent to jail. Karnauch obeyed and came to New 
York. 

Once upon a time, it was the same way in Russia. Dur- 
ing the raids made upon the students of Kiev, in 1903, a 
Latin textbook was discovered by the police. It was en- 
titled: “The Plot of Cataline” and gave Cicero’s great 
speech, charging the Senator with plotting the overthrow 
of the State. The Russian police decided that this was an 
extremely dangerous book, and an order was issued “to 
arrest Cataline at once.” 


New 


—Americanskya Izvestia. 


THE THEATRE: 


BUOYANT EXPERIMENTING. 


Prior to the opening of their sixth season (the fourth 
in New York), the Provincetown Players sent a 
steel-grey folder through the mails. It contained 
this paragraph: 

Our stage. is an experimental stage and our audiences 
have been experimental audiences. We are working with 
the stage expectantly. We believe that there can be no 
limit established beyond which the dramatic form may not 
go. But the commercial stage which counts audiences by 
the tens of thousands can not take a chance. Taking chances 
is the best thing we do. 

This folder was followed by an orange announce- 
ment which said: 

The Provincetown Players will produce a series of six 
bills, each bill consisting of three or four original one-act 
plays of an unusual character. 

These two quotations are rough indicators of the 
artistic credo which has animated the Provincetown 
Players for five years. This group of writers, actors, 
painters and allied artists believed in it and practised, 
imperfectly doubtless but sincerely and zealously, 
its tenets. The Players were not afraid of James 
Oppenheim’s “Night,” Pendleton King’s “Cocaine,” 
or Floyd Dell’s “The Angel Intrudes.” They gave 
early hearings to Susan Glaspell, Rita Wellman and 
Eugene O’Neill. An exciting laboratory of theatre 
experimentation where one’s sensibilities ran all sorts 
of risks was what they constituted. At the start of 
the 1919-1920 season, their credo was reiterated. 

It is well known that the Provincetown Players 
were concerned only with drama by American writ- 
ers: that they welcomed whatever cut into reality a 
son of Topeka, Kansas, might achieve or whatever 
satire of manners a Chicagoan might conceive, or 
whatever projection of poetic fantasy might come 
out of Greenwich Village: that they were, succinctly, 
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a magnet to attract whatever unstereotyped and un- 
debased American dramatic talent had to offer. 

After the first bill in October, 1919, Rebecca 
Drucker wrote: 

The day in which the Provincetown Players will know 
their own minds is, I hope, far off. It will be the end of 
that buoyant experimenting that is the unique justification 
for their existence. 

As I review in memory the plays given in the 
1919-1920 season at the little MacDougal Street 
theatre, the first ones to start forward are precisely 
those with which only a spirit of “buoyant experi- 
menting” would dare make contact. I recall Djuna 
Barnes’s “Three from the Earth”—alluring, audacious, 
oddly beautiful impressionism streaked with perverse 
morbidities, a fascinating enigmatical flower created 
through occult processes of strange graftings. I re- 
member Alfred Kreymborg’s “Vote the New Moon” 
—politics interestingly recast by whimsicality, poli- 
tics dismissed by fantastic satire. 

And still I taste the delight of “Three Travellers 
Watch a Sunrise’ by that student of perfection, 
Wallace Stevens. Three Chinese of the present 
time—one a man of action, the second a student of 
maxims and humanity—‘“a man of sense and sym- 
pathy’—the third, a young detached and compli- 
cated exquisite—are travelling, attended by two ne- 
groes, over a hilltop in an eastern Pennsylvania 
forest just before sunrise. They rest and the sec- 


-ond Chinaman and the third speculate about sunrise 


and life. Said the student of maxims: 


When the court knew beauty only, 
And in seclusion, 
It had neither love nor wisdom. 
These came through poverty 
And wretchedness, 
Through suffering and pity. (He pauses) 
It is the invasion of humanity 
‘That counts. 
And later the detached exquisite shrugs and says: 


Let the candle shine for the beauty of shining. 
I dislike the invasion 
And long for the windless pavilions. 

The first Chinaman recites a ballad extemporized 
on some local gossip—the sight of Anna, a young 
farm girl, ascending the hill clinging to a sweaty 
Italian labourer. The third Chinaman says: 

We came for isolation, 
To rest in sunrise. 

“But”—continues the second: 

But this will be a part of sunrise, 
And can you tell how it will end? 

When the sun comes up, it reveals the silhouette 
of a hanged man, the Italian, swinging from a tree 
and Anna weeping at the foot of the tree. At the end 
the third Chinaman recites: 

Sunrise is multiplied, 

Like the earth on which it shines, 

By the eyes that open on it, 

Even dead eyes, 

As red is multiplied by the leaves of trees. 

It is a play for highly sensitized audiences, since 
the reticences of its beauty have no charm or mean- 
ing for the general. The Provincetown Players de- 
serve the extreme of gratitude for attempting its 
production: unfortunately, though, their presentation 
was painfully abominable. Let me add further that 
in 1916 “Three Travellers Watch a Sunrise” won the 
prize play contest conducted by Poetry and that the 
night I saw it, it received applause from only six or 
seven out of an audience of prosperous theatre-goers : 
two significant testimonials to its merits. 
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Other plays come forward for commendation: 
Djuna Barnes’ “An Irish Triangle’ and “Kurzy of 
the Sea,” O’Neill’s “Exorcism,” Floyd Dell’s “Sweet 
and Twenty” (a revival), Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
“Aria Da Capo,’ and Irwin Granich’s “Money” 
(crude and powerful). And thinking somewhat 
gratefully of these, 1 am tempted to say: “Yes, al- 
though the direction of the Provincetown Players 
was worse than ever and the acting more inept, the 
Players this year have, nevertheless, carried on their 
hereditary standard, they have continued to justify 
themselves by ‘buoyant experimenting’.” 

But another group of plays and signs remains to 
be examined before this declaration can be fully ac- 
cepted. In the first bill last fall was included Harold 
Chapin’s “The Philosopher of Butterbiggins.” This 
was conventional in structure and dialogue, charm- 
ing and undisturbing, a perfectly safe act for any 
theatre to play. Its one virtue was that its senti- 
mentality was not overlaid. In the third bill appeared 
Edna Ferber’s “The Eldest’”—the hackneyed senti- 
mental populace-pleasing sort of writing that makes a 
decent fortune to-day. On the second bill a success 
from last season was revived, Wilbur Daniel Steele’s 
farce, “Not Smart.” What pleased audiences a 
year ago will doubtless duplicate its effect. On the 
fifth bill a most significant innovation: the Players 
put on a one-act play by a foreign dramatist, “Last 
Masks” by Arthur Schnitzler. The rule of selecting 
only plays by Americans was broken and broken for 
the adept and famous Schnitzler—a safe bet for any 
little theatre. At the last bill a young lady in a cur- 
tain speech spoke of the improvements for next sea- 
son contemplated by the Players. Better stage equip- 
ment? No, better seats for the audience! 

These facts brush the iridescent dust from the 
wings of the butterfly. JI can not conceive the old 
crowd, George Cram Crook, Susan Glaspell, Ida 
Rauh and other pioneers, consenting to the staging 
of “The Eldest” or falling back on Schnitzler. Some- 
thing has happened which has induced the present 
regime to be more mindful of their audiences than 
hitherto. And that something is very patent, I fear: 
as usual it seeps through the box-office and spreads 
out over the whole theatre. This past year each bill 
was given for two weeks instead of one as formerly: 
this year each actor was paid, receiving a percent- 
age of the profits of the two weeks’ playing instead 
of being purely amateur as before. I do not of course 
decry the payment of the Players, but I do regret the 
seeming seduction of their artistic consciences by the 
financial returns. And what of next year? Will 
our old adventuring grounds in MacDougal Street 
be all nicely surveyed and fenced? And when we 
go to No. 133 shall we know beforehand exactly 
what we are going to see? 

Well, the Washington Square Players once gave 
us a vivacious and inspiring stinrise and then burned 
into a false metallic lustre. The Provincetown 
Plaversurns a. 2 

Gornam B. Munson. 


MISCELLANY. 


Wuart has become of the most famous collection of paint- 
ings in the world? Have they disappeared from their 
Russian home near the Winter Palace in Petrograd? 
When the Mona Lisa was stolen from the Louvre, the 
whole world was agog with excitement—and that was 
only one picture! Here are hundreds, and among them 
a score of “Mona Lisas.” And yet not a word is heard. 
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No one seems to be at all interested in this piquant mys- 
tery. Even the art-dealers are unable to enlighten us. 
What does it mean? The world seems to have forgotten 
the existence of this collection. Perhaps its memory 
needs to be refreshed that it was begun in the second half 
of the eighteenth century by the Empress Catherine II. 
From time to time her royal successors enriched it with 
such masterpieces as those of the Malmaison, of the 
‘Barbarigo gallery, and of Prince Galitzine’s collection. 
What the whole collection would be worth to-day can be 
imagined by those who know what prices are now being 
paid for the works of the great masters. A modest 
computation would approach a sanguine French estimate 
of what the German indemnity ought to be. But the 
recent sale of Romney’s portrait of Sir Christopher and 
Lady Sykes furnishes a basis for computation. This 
portrait, painted in 1786, brought Romney in 1793, 140 
guineas (about $700), and the other day it was sold in 
London for 27,000 guineas (nearly $135,000). This for 
a single portrait! 


In this Russian collection every Continental European 
school from the fifteenth century to the turn of the 
eighteenth is—or was—represented: from Italy, Botti- 
celli’s “Adoration of the Magi,’ Andrea del Sarto’s “Holy 
Family,’ da Vinci’s “La Madonna Litta’; from Spain, 
“Le Déjeuner” and “Le Pape Innocent X” by Velasquez; 
from the Dutch school, the works of van der Weyden, 
Jan van Eyck, Jan Provost, and forty or more by Rem- 
brandt, including “The Descent from the Cross,’ “The 
Sacrifice of Abraham,’ “The Unbelief of Thomas.” 
Along with these Rembrandts the collection included four 
by Frans Hals, and seven by Jan Steen. From the Flem- 
ish school there were ten by Rubens, of which the best 
known are “Venus et Adonis,” “Persée et Androméde”; 
nine by Van Dyck, and a smaller number by David 
Teniers. The Germans were represented by Holbein, 
Cranach, and Bruyn; the French by thirty-two pictures 
chiefly by Poussin, Lancret, and Watteau. And yet this 
is a mere outline of what the collection comprised. 


Ir these paintings have disappeared, as rumour says, 
where on earth have they gone to? They can not have 
been thrown on to a heap of rubbish as though they were 
a miscellany of oleographs. The imperial family could 
not have smuggled them out of Petrograd without the 
revolutionaries discovering what they were about. Of 
course an easy and popular explanation would be to say 
that the Bolsheviki had made a bonfire of the whole col- 
lection or at best had sold it to the Germans. Of course 
if the Bolsheviki have obtained possession of these 
pictures they will find a very ready market for each and 
all whenever they may wish to “raise the wind.” But 
perhaps there is reason for our hearing so little about the 
fate of these treasures. Despite many hard words to 
the contrary we are beginning to discover that the men 
who are in control in Russia are quite as apt to appreci- 
ate the value of these masterpieces as was the Tsar him- 
self. And for my part I am prepared to believe that 
under the new regime Russian people will have a better 
opportunity of seeing these pictures than they had in 
the days of the Romanovs. 


Wuat a strange people the English are! Their political 
antics seem to take place in a topsy-turvy world, and 
have a Gilbertian touch of humour about them. Yet 
nothing in “The Pirates of Penzance” or in “H. M. S. 
Pinafore” is quite so delightfully comic as the election 
to Parliament of Mr. Jack Mills, a shop-steward, work- 
ing at Woolwich Arsenal. At the recent by-election at 
Dartford, Mr. Mills polled a plurality of over 9,000 votes 
in a five-cornered contest. The seat was held formerly 
by a Coalition Liberal. Now this business of taking 
men from the shop, or the mine, or the railroad yard, 
and sending them to Parliament is unquestionably a 
characteristic of British political life. Many miners have 
gone straight from the pit to the House of Commons. 


It is this freedom of choice which makes British politics 
interesting. Can anyone imagine a more delightful 
political spectacle than an election where the employee 
is opposing the employer? One wonders what Mr. Gary 
or Mr. Dodge, or any other great magnate of ours, 
would think, if one of them could be persuaded, I had 
almost said dragged, into the political lists against a 
union man. A new attraction would be given to Amer- 
ican political life. But before that happy time can be 
enjoyed, we have to make an open shop of our political 
arena and welcome any honest candidate no matter what 
his industrial or social status may be, or indeed whether 
his residence be in one State or another. Not until we 
realize what a great advantage the British elector has 
in being able to pick and choose his candidate from 
any district within the realm, shall we find that stimula- 
tion and exhilaration which our cousins across the seas 
always enjoy in their political contests. 


Is America developing a student intelligentsia? A glance 
at our universities makes this question seem more than a 
little absurd. There are few signs of intellectual self- 
consciousness in our higher institutions, and what there 
is of criticism and discussion and initiative is confined, 
as it has always been, to a small and often freakish group. 
A busy ignorance characterizes the greater part of the 
student body, and except for such interest in social and 
economic affairs as is expressed by boycotting radical 
lecturers or strike-breaking in local industrial disputes, 
it is in an atmosphere of prudent apathy that the “lead- 
ers of the future,’ as their monitors call them, are 
equipping themselves for their work. The acquisition of 
points and credits remains the chief end of a university 
career. “Study as usual” is the motto whereby the daily 
erind of the classroom prepares the novice for the busi- 
ness as usual of his later life. Our universities are, as 
it were, disintelligenced. Are they not modelled too 
thoroughly after the American business regime to be 
otherwise? The higher learning with us is nowadays a 
phase of the lower economics. It has about as much 
influence upon the student’s social background as the 
higher criticism has upon the dogmatic theology of a 
prairie town. 


\ 


But there have been of late occasional indications that 
something in the nature of a critical body of students is 
coalescing in the lower reaches of our educational system. 
One is somehow aware of a possibly more mature attitude 
towards life among our public school students than among 
the university élite. No one would regard the initiative 
of the New York high school pupils in the late overall 
crusade as symptomatic of an intellectual awakening, but 
it was at any rate a departure from the morbid routine 
and the narrowed preoccupations of conventional student 
life, and other signs of greater or less import than this 
have been cropping up not infrequently. It is perhaps 
significant that the objects of the political heresy hunt- 
ers in our educational system have been in the main high 
school teachers, which seems to indicate not so much a 
sterner tradition of intellectual freedom in our univer- 
sities, as a more passionate preoccupation with social con- 
cerns in our secondary institutions. That these teachers 
were guilty of recommending liberal and radical maga- 
zines to their pupils at least presumes an intelligent in- 
juiry on the part of the students themselves. This is all 
to the good.: The high school spreads wider than the 
university, and if Jefferson and Whitman can hold their 
cohorts on Pennsylvania Avenue it may not matter so 
deeply that Marshall and Hamilton are entrenched on 
Capitol Hill. 


“T WONDER,’ writes a friendly correspondent, “who is 
leaning through the window of my old Paris garret these 
scented May nights? How stifling they used to be. I 
have known the sloping ceiling to grow so hot that it 
almost burnt your hand to touch it, and the sketches on 
the walls would break away from their pins and curl 
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tightly into rolls which cracked when you tried to undo 
them. But when the blessed night came you had only 
to stand on a hassock under the hole in the roof (which 
for politeness’ sake was always called a window), ‘and 
all the discomfort of the day was forgotten, for there 
you were, head and shoulders clear through, with noth- 
ing but the sky and the stars above and around you, so 
gently did the great roof slope and so high up were you 
perched. Or if you stood upon the chair you could rest 
comfortably on your elbows and cool off at your leisure. 
Down below the gardens were filled with lilacs and 
acacias. Beyond, over their rustling tops and across the 
clearing of a wood-yard, gleamed the Seine. Some dis- 
tance off across the river were the barracks, whence 
would come at dusk the wailings of a melancholy cornet. 
With what endless patience that unskilful player would 
practise, night after night, the same réveillés and sim- 
ple tunes! His half hour ended, stillness would reign 
again, save for the distant hum of the great city. Some- 
times on fine nights, a woman would come out from a 
house down by the river bearing a lighted lamp and 
set it, together with some platters and a carafe of wine, 
on a table in a far corner of the yard. There she and 
two men would sup, and afterwards the men played cards 
and smoked. As the darkness deepened a sense of com- 
fort emanated from the homely little group within the 
radius of the lamplight.... It was a long time back, 
they must be quite old people now.” 
JOURNEYMAN. 


BOOKS. 


A FAMILY PORTRAIT. 


IF an omnipotent genie were just now to offer me my choice 
of a new personal possession, I should ask for the original— 
or no, a copy would do—of the sketch made by Thackeray 
of his daughters and Major and Mrs. Carmichael Smyth, 
which is reproduced in the volume of his letters to Mrs. 
Brookfield, opposite page 154. Just as a passing face some- 
times captivates one’s imagination and fills one’s mind long 
after its owner has gone by, so I am now fascinated by this 
little picture, and am continually impelled to re-open the 
book and look at it again. Its charm is intangible; I do not 
know if it lies in its quaintness, its reality, its sense of 
movement, or what exactly is the secret of it. But perhaps 
its power is only the stronger for this, and nothing but my 
respect for books prevents me from tearing out the page and 
setting it up where I can look at it as often as I will. 

Annie and Minnie walk in front, and the old people follow 
close behind. They can not really have been old, though 
Thackeray habitually spoke of them as so, rather perhaps 
as a term of endearment and in contrast with the children. 
They are all walking out of the picture, and although the 
pavement ends abruptly under their feet, the poise of all four 
is so natural that one feels they will soon have passed out 
of the picture. The two girls are moving along with a 
swinging buoyancy of gait at which they should soon out- 
distance the older couple, and their length of stride shows that 
they can use their limbs despite the demureness of their 
clothing. And such clothing as it is! Did young girls ever 
really dress like that? And yet why not?—they are surely 
less ridiculous than our modern hobble-skirted Amazons, tip- 
peting along on gimcrack high French heels. Their Victorian 
skirts are ample, though made of flimsy stuff, and show a 
portion of white stocking above the glove-like fit of their 
prunella boots. And for the rest, they are closely swathed in 
shawls, which give them the appearance of being sheathed in 
bean-pods, the sloping shoulders of the period enhancing 
this effect. Their hair is encased in all-encompassing nets, 
and their heads are crowned with flat broad-brimmed hats, 
from which hang veils, straight down all round their faces. 
There is no date to the picture, but the dim outlines under- 
neath these veils, showing less than profiles, are of imma- 
ture young faces; and one feels besides that had they reached 
years of full discretion their skirts would probably be trail- 
ing on the ground. 

‘Mrs. Carmichael Smyth’s voluminous skirt would cer- 
tainly be trailing the ground, only she has gathered it up 
in front, but even her petticoats are so long as scarcely to 
show her boots at all. What greater contrast could be 
found to our trim, short-skirted grandmothers of to-day, 
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who dress in zebra stripes and all the colours of the rain- 
bow! One feels this little lady would usually wear grey, 
and always a black silk gown on Sundays. In the picture, 
she too wears a shawl, and a veil about her bonnet. She is 
a slight, frail woman, hanging confidingly upon her hus- 
band’s arm. He is quite a jaunty figure, with an ample 
coat (of which the two big buttons at the back must surely 
have been brass), an immense gamp beneath his arm, and a 
high, curved, broad-brimmed beaver, that is the most coquet- 
tish garment worn by any of the four. Indeed there is a 
certain stiff air of sprightliness about him, and enough 
elasticity is still apparent in the bend of his knees and the 
turn of his foot, to make it easy to understand how he often 
led the little party adventuring. The girls have their eyes 
cast down and their heads bent; perhaps they are absorbed 
in talk, they might be praying, so oblivious do they appear 
to their surroundings. And contrariwise, both the older 
heads are eagerly cocked sideways and—though we see them 
only from the rear—their attitude is expressive of keen 
interest and curiosity in all that is going on about them. 
There is no clue to where they are or what they see, though 
the coal hole in the middle of the pavement and a few 
forlorn railings, which is all there is of setting, somehow 
suggest London. 

This quartet, which made up Thackeray’s immediate fam- 
ily, seems to have been a very harmonious little party. When 
they were young, his two daughters lived a great deal with 
their grandparents in Paris, or when they were with their 
father at Kensington the grandparents would often come and 
visit him there, for his mother could never bear to be long 
separated from the little girls. On one such occasion Thacke- 
ray wrote: “The old people are charming at home, with 
their kindness. They are going away at the end of the week, 
somewhere, they don’t know where, with the children. The 
dear old stepfather moves me rather the most, he is so gen- 
tle and good-humoured.” That they should have been going 
away without knowing where is quite in character with Lady 
Ritchie’s accounts of their occasional wanderings, for she 
described her step-grandfather as always consulting fellow- 
travellers as to their next moves and said that their journey- 
ings depended much upon such chance encounters and recom- 
mendations. Thackeray seems always to have been very fond 
of his stepfather, and once when the latter was coming to 
town wrote that he was refusing all invitations so as to keep 
himself in readiness “to pass the first two or three evenings 
on my Papa’s lap.” 

Of his mother, Thackeray wrote that her sad, tragic looks 
always made him think he was a cruel monster, but also 
that such melancholy appearances were deceptive. She was 
certainly very devoted to him and he relates how she once 
tried to convince some dinner guests that he “was the divin- 
est creature in the world, whose shoe-strings neither of them 
was fit to tie.’ He speaks of her imperial manner, and this 
note is also dominant in Lady Ritchie’s occasional descrip- 
tions of her. In her “Chapters from Some Meémoirs” she 
says: 

My grandmother had a little society of her own at Paris, 
in the midst of which she seemed to reign from dignity and 
kindness of heart. . . . Grandmothers in books and memoirs 
are mostly alike—stately, old-fashioned, kindly, and critical. 
Mine was no exception to the general rule. She had been 
one of the most beautiful women of her time; she was very 
tall, with a queenly head and carriage; she always moved in 
a dignified way. She had an odd taste in dress, I remember, 
and used to walk out in a red merino cloak trimmed with 
ermine, which gave her the air of a retired empress wearing 
out her robes. She was a woman of strong feeling, some- 
what imperious, with a passionate love for little children, 
and with extraordinary sympathy and enthusiasm for any- 
one in trouble or in disgrace. 


In this atmosphere of dignified gentility, so peculiarly the 
property of that age, though in this case it was warmed with 
genuine feeling, the two little motherless girls grew up. 
Thackeray early made companions of them, and the constant 
company of such a man must have been a good school it. 
which to learn both wisdom and humour. Though their 
lives were secluded, such glimpses as we have of the two 
sisters are all charming. As they seem to move along the 
pavement in the picture they are perhaps somewhat older 
than when their father told of coming in from a walk at 
Baden and finding “Annie, with Minnie on her knees, and 
telling her a story with a sweet natural kindness and patience, 
God bless her.” And from Berne he wrote: “As for my dear 
young ones I am as happy with them as possible; Annie is a 
fat lump of pure gold, the kindest, dearest creature, as well 
as a wag of the first water. It is an immense blessing that 
Heaven has given me such an artless, affectionate compan- 
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ion. . . . Oh! may she never fall in love absurdly with an | By the establishment of walled towns—cities of refuge from 
ass! If she will but make her father her confidant, I think | the bustle and filth and degradation of the modern world— 


the donkey won’t long keep his ground in her heart.” 

He was to have his wish, for it was not until some time 
after his death that Anne Thackeray married her cousin, 
Richmond Thackeray Ritchie, Anne Ritchie we know in 
part through her books, but of her sister, Minnie, we have 
only such records as are contained in Thackeray’s letters, in 
the “Chapters from Some Memoirs,” and in Leslie Stephen’s 
letters. Stephen’s description of her, written shortly after 
her tragically early death, perhaps best sums up her char- 
acter. 

She had a singular and indescribable social charm—a 
humorous, wayward and changeful grace, which captivated 
not only for the moment but for life, because its freshness 
was so unmistakably the outcome of transparent sincerity. 
She was, beyond anyone I have known, quaintly picturesque, 
tender and true. She could never have been put into intellec- 
tual harness, but there was a rare sureness and delicacy in 
her critical intuitions, whether as to personal or literary 
qualities. Her own pen, though sparingly used, had a felicity 
worthy of her parentage. But what comes back most vividly 
in one’s memory of her is the native, half playful motherli- 
ness of her household ways, which was both amusing and 
pathetic in the youngest and most fragile of the little family 
party. 

Leslie Stephen also wrote often and most warmly of his 
sister-in-law, Lady Ritchie, whom he once called “the most 
sympathetic and social of beings that ever lived.” Now that 
she too has passed beyond the grave, doubtless many new 
testimonies of good done in the course of her long life will 
come to light to round out our knowledge of her personality, 
and thus enable us to complete the portraits of the four 
figures in Thackeray’s delightful little sketch. 

B. U. Burke. 


WHERE THE WICKED CEASE FROM TROUBLING. 


To those who have accepted the economic interpretation of 
history, Mr. Cram’s criticism of modern society and his pro- 
posed “way out” will seem grotesque, visionary almost to 
ludicrousness.t It is not at present the fashion to fall back 
upon a Moses or a Jeanne d’Arc for delivery from the quag- 
mire into which civilization has fallen. More in accord with 
our modern temper is reliance on man’s own capacity for 
extricating himself by sheer ingenuity—even though at times 
the process looks very much like pulling himself up by his 
own boot-straps. It is against this confidence of humanity 
in its own intelligence and ability, without the guidance of 
consecrated leaders, that Mr. Cram has revolted. Steeped 
in the literature and thought of medieval times, his mind 
reacts not at all like that of a modern. Aside from his strange 
thesis, set forth more fully in “The Great Thousand Years,” 
that the history of the race rises and falls in recurring 
rhythm—a sort of shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves in five cen- 
turies—there is little or nothing in his philosophy to suggest 
the scientific mind. Rather is Mr. Cram one whose eye rolls 
in a fine frenzy—particularly when he thinks of Bolshevism, 
which to him is synonymous with radical renovation of 
society for the benefit of tedious, uneducated, even male- 
volent men. In his reaction against this phase of modernism, 
he takes refuge precipitately in mysticism: 

If there is any philosophy except sacramentalism which is at the 
same time intellectually satisfying in a perfectly complete degree, 
consonant with the proved results of scientific investigation and 
thought, and sufficiently dynamic as a controlling force in life, I am 
not acquainted with it. If such a thing exists, it might serve its 
turn, but false philosophies such as materialism, evolutionism, Christian 
Science and pragmatism are not working substitutes for a real phil- 
osophy such as that of Hugh of St. Victor, Duns Scotus or St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

In Mr. Cram’s view the escape from the impasse in which 
the world now finds itself, is a return to a form of hermit- 
life. Yet of quite a new type: not the individual, family, 
State, or army form, as exemplified in the first, sixth, 
eleventh, and sixteenth centuries by anchorites, then monks 
after the order of St. Benedict, then a federation of mon- 
astic orders, and finally the Jesuits; but an order “in which 
the human family is made the unit.” 

Men have despaired of redeeming a crumbling or recalcitrant world 
and have gone out into the desert for the saving of their own souls, 
and lo, the world followed and by them was saved. From each centre 
of righteousness and beauty and salvation radiated circle after circle 
of ever widening influence; the desert and the waste became orchard 
and garden, the ribald and the lawless and the insolent came knock- 
ing at the gates; soldier and bravo and king humbled their heads 
before tonsured monk and mitred abbot. Ever wider waxed the in- 


creasing circles until they touched, merged—and the wonder was 
accomplished; ill had come to an end and good had come into being. 


1“Walled Towns.” Ralph Adams Cram, Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 


would mankind find regeneration. Dignity, beauty, pride of 
craftsmanship would make life once more worth living for 
the few who elected to live within the sacred precincts. And 
ultimately, we are to suppose, the Walled Towns would 
draw all men unto them. It is only too easy to suggest why, 
human nature being somewhat as we have seen it to be 
throughout thousands of years, such a consummation, 
however devoutly to be wished, is unlikely of fulfillment. 
That does not detract from the sheer beauty of Mr. Cram’s 
conception. And if he offers no more imperative substitute 
for the two mainsprings in human life—the preservation of 
the individual and of the race—than a mystical yearning 
toward the beauty of the life typified in the monasteries of 
the Middle Ages, depending on “a universally accepted re- 
ligion of perfectly definite form,” his conception is at least 
pleasing to the inner eye and inspiring to the weary soul, 
which in this hour of civilization’s sickness pants after) 
the water-brooks of spiritual healing. 
WU 


FOR ROMANTIC PURITANS. 


THERE is nothing untrue about “The Romantic Woman” 
except the title. It is a relentless portrayal of the life of the 
decadent upper classes—English and American—and because 
of this relentlessness we Puritan romantics will permit our- 
selves to enjoy the book, and its racy gossip. We know 
that the life described is wasteful and purposeless, and that 
it produces worthless, ineffectual human beings. They are 
shown up by the author just as the decadent English aristoc- 
racy was shown up by Arnold Bennett in “The Pretty 
Lady.” In both books we are let in on the gossip and at 
the same time are allowed to feel a glow of righteous in- 
dignation. Thus we are given the delicious sensation of 
being able to condemn wickedness in others while we are 
enjoying it vicariously ourselves. The story is, moreover, 
well told, beginning with a scene at a dinner table which it 
takes the rest of the book to explain. In brief “The Ro- 
mantic Woman” is something of a thriller, and a slice of life 
under a microscope besides. Ranes 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


I wap scarcely realized how definite an advance the 
intellectual movemient has made in this country of late 
years till a friend, the other day, asked me to imagine 
myself back in the year 1910. “Conjure away a decade 
of your memory,” he said, “then place yourself in the 
middle of New York and glance about you. The con- 
trast is really rather exhilarating!” He spoke of 
Harper's Weekly and how fresh and daring its editorial 
policy seemed in those days, of the publishers who re- 
garded a book of poetry as an impossible risk, of a 
theatrical world smothered in upholstery. Yes, this has 
been a vernal season, a season of stir and promise: there 
has indeed been a turning of the soil. Every one writes 
poetry now; in the theatres, in the reviews, in American 
fiction new shoots are springing up among the withering 
old stalks, and the political journalist who is not on speak- 
ing terms with history and philosophy is the exception 
rather than the rule. It is true that spiritual America is 
awakening from its long sleep of half a century. 


One feels the reality of this intellectual movement be- 
hind such an interesting survey as that which the London 
Nation recently undertook in its “American Literary 
Supplement.” Here we have five articles, on “Recent 
American Poetry,” “American Criticism of To-day,” 
“Philosophy in America,” “The Recent American Novel” 
and ‘‘The Literary Capital of the United States,’ con- 
tributed respectively by Padraic Colum, J. E. Spingarn, 
Morris R. Cohen, Francis Hackett, and H. L. Mencken. 
They are intelligently thought and written, these brief 
summaries, and while they by no means picture a great 
and arresting renascence, they do indicate that this last 
decade has brought to birth a literary school that is for 
the first time authentically American, a school already 
almost ‘as vigorous and mature as that which our fathers 


1“The 
Knopf. 
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knew before the Civil War. What is most significant 
perhaps, in this survey, is that the same names come to 
the minds of almost all the writers. Certain poets, cer- 
tain novelists, certain philosophers of the new dispensa- 
tion have established themselves in the common conscious- 
ness of public and critics alike. It is the first harvest of 
the prophecies of Whitman. 


It used to be said that when Mr. Howells left the Atlantic 
and moved to New York he carried the literary capital 
of the country with him. Up to that time the capital 
had been Boston and there was in the eighties a definite 
shifting of the centre of gravity. Mr. Mencken now as- 
serts that the capital has shifted again and that Chicago 
has become the great nursery of American talent. 
“Find,” he says, “a writer who is indubitably an Amer- 
ican in every pulse-beat, snort and adenoid, an American 
who has something new and peculiarly American to say, 
and who says it in an unmistakable American way, and 
nine times out of ten you will find that he has some sort 
of connexion with the Gargantuan and inordinate 
abatoir by Lake Michigan—that he was bred there, or got 
his start there, or passed through there in the days when 
he was young and tender.” Mr. Mencken makes a case 
for this argument when he mentions Dreiser and Sher- 
wood Anderson, Masters and Sandburg, Herrick and 
Henry B. Fuller; he might have added Vachel Lindsay 
and even John Dewey with his Chicago school as products 
more or less of the Illinois “palatinate.”’ At the bottom 
of it, he explains, is “the elemental curiosity of a simple 
and somewhat ignorant people—the naive delight of hog 
butchers, freight handlers and stackers of wheat in the 
grand clash and clatter of ideas.” There is much in the 
general view of the writers of this supplement that bears 
Mr. Mencken out. 


Mr. Hackett, for instance, in commenting on our recent 
fiction, says that “whatever individuality is to be found in 
the American novel, at all comparable with that of the 
Russian or the French novel of yesterday, has been won 
by men and women with the outlook of the pioneer.” In 
and around the newspaper offices of the Middle West, he 
adds specifically, there has developed that group of Amer- 
ican novelists whose experience has defied the virus of 
respectability and the genteel tradition: among them 
almost alone is to be found “the verve of a new society, 
a society not digging deep into the human soil but at least 
superficially excited and strenuous in action.” The hope 
of the American novel, in Mr. Hackett’s view, is that it 
shall “desert the community and the clan, to become the 
intensive history of personality and personal contacts,” 
and he sees the Dreiser novel as perhaps only a chrysalis 
that will preserve our fiction until it has “conquered not 
only the gentility but the fear of free individuality which 
is still the greatest enemy of American art.” Mean- 
while, he makes the significant point that the expressions 
of American reality which in another society might well 
have found form in fiction have, with us, passed not into 
fiction but into verse. 


I urke Mr. Hackett’s phrase for Sherwood Anderson 
—““a naturalist with a skirl of music haunting him”; and 
I like many of Mr. Colum’s phrases. I am not sure that 
Miss Amy Lowell has not, in a recent widely read review, 
compromised Mr. Colum’s theory about Vachel Lindsay 
as a creator of folk-lore: he is certainly right, however, 
in saying that Lindsay’s effort has been “to make a 
heritage of romance for America.” And how fine is 
his observation that while Masters takes life at the end, 
the younger Sandburg takes it at the beginning, that there 
is “a wonderful sense of beginning in Carl Sandburg’s 
poems.” The three other poets whose banners, among 
those of others, by no means secondary, wave, in Mr. 
Colum’s phrase, over the field, are the New Englanders, 
Robinson, Frost and Amy Lowell, and Mr. Colum, a man 
of letters who touches nothing that he does not adorn, 
has known how to gather their honey in a few paragraphs. 


In Robinson he finds the poet of “enigmatic character,” 
the poet of “suspended drama,’ whose people are all 
“characters in a drama of which the climax or the anti- 
climax has not been reached”: they show, he says, a de- 
feated life, “but yet a life that knowing itself defeated 
wins to a liberation which makes it a little free and a 
little triumphant.” And Robert Frost’s people have, as 
he puts it, a sort of “inaccessible life” that belongs also 
to their pastures and their stone fences, their orchards 
and their frame houses. In these expressions, it seems 
to me, Mr. Colum adds something of his own to an inter- 
pretation of the New England character; but it is in his 
notes on Miss Lowell that he makes his most interesting 
point. Specifically, he says, “she considers—not always 
happily—that her story is bound to an action,’ and 
“action with Amy Lowell is certainly a way of spoiling 
something. It cuts across her imaginative array of 
things.” An acute remark, and one that Mr. Colum jus- 
tifies. The point I have in mind, however, is that the 
new forms for which Miss Lowell stands are “likely to 
further the production of a distinctive poetic literature 
for America.” What does he mean? That the American 
poet of the future may be the child of a Syrian, a Greek, 
a Swede, or a Russian, that the traditional rhythm of 
English verse may not be in his blood and that he may 
fumble in his) poetry if he tries to use it, and that Miss 
Lowell “helps to fling into currency a verse rhythm that 
he can mould as he pleases.” That is the clearest argu- 
ment I have seen for the importance of Miss Lowell as 
an artistic pioneer. 


Wuart all these commentators emphasize, in their dis- 
cussion of our intellectual movement, is that America is 
at last emerging from a cultural colonialism. Mr. Cohen 
discusses this point in the less familiar relation of our 
philosophy, indicating the distinct derivation of the prag- 
matists from British utilitarianism, but reminding us that 
in this field too there has been a Renascence of Wonder— 
literally of wonder, the rational wonder that is phil- 
osophy, certain of the disciples of Professor Dewey not- 
withstanding. As for Mr. Spingarn’s attitude, in his 
paper on criticism, it is at once equivocal and salutary. 
It is equivocal because, while Mr. Spingarn welcomes the 
new movement, he feels obliged to insist that “patriotism 
is a political and not an artistic ideal”; it is salutary be- 
cause it so forcefully points out that national conscious- 
ness is, in art, not an end but a means and that many 
of the considerations of our contemporary criticism are 
considerations of no ultimate validity. “Our modern- 
ists,’ says Mr. Spingarn, “are concerned chiefly with 
problems of practical wisdom; they skim lightly over the 
deep sea of zsthetic thought; indeed, they all suffer from 
want of brooding over the meaning of art.’ This does 
not prevent him from admitting and even urging that 
one of the finest products of culture is, after all, that 
true and original independence of judgment and taste 
which can only follow the demand that American litera- 
ture should cease to be derivative and mimetic. 


Written for English readers, of course, this supplement 
of the Nation offers, as even the briefest’ summary shows, 
a very fresh and stimulating survey of the new Amer- 
ican literature. Why doesn’t one of our publishers re- 
print it as a booklet? 


I recomMEND the following recent books to the notice of 
readers of the Freeman: 

“Primitive Society,’ by Robert H. Lowie. 
Boni and Liveright. 

“Social Theory,” by G. D. H. Cole. 
A. Stokes Co. 

“French Literature in the Great War,” by Albert Schinz. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

“The Unfinished Programme of Democracy,” by Richard 
Roberts. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

“Treacherous Ground,” a novel by Johan Bojer. New York: 
Moffat, Yard and Co. 


New York: 


New York: Frederick 
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WE receive many letters that 
please us, and that feed our 
vanity most agreeably, but few 
are more gratifying than this, 


from a woman who was 
among our ten-week  sub- 
scribers: 


“Enclosed please find a check 
for $6 for which please extend 
my subscription for one year. 
I am enjoying the paper wm- 
mensely and find it comes 
nearer the mark than any 
other publication now going. 
I share my copies with two 
working girl friends who are 
as enthusiastic as I am.” 

New York City. Bi M. 


We wonder whether the man 
who wrote the following was 
slyly humorous in alluding to 
“this vicinity”: 


“Congratulations on the 
FREEMAN! TJt 1s, without 
doubt, the most stimulating 
publication yet seen on this 
side of the water. It ought 
to be better known in this 
vicinity.” 


Boston. G. G. M. 


The writer of this letter 
ought to know, for she is 
herself a prominent editor: 


“The FREEMAN has just 
reached my desk, and I know 
it’s the publication I ought 
to have. I know of nothing 
more needed than this voice 
of the FREEMAN crying in the 
wilderness of the woe of the 
world to-day. Congratula- 
tions on your achievement.” 
New York City. M. P. D. 


HERE are cynics who ask, “What’s the use?” im- 
plying that the energy consumed in getting out any 
If, in 


moments of weariness we give ear to such black scoundrels, 


but a tired-business-man paper is wasted. 


we return to health upon perusing the letters of corre- 
spondents who almost thank us for the privilege of buying 


the FREEMAN. 


Such writers confirm us in the belief that our thinking 
was sound when we postulated the existence of a public 
hungry for sane reasoning, (they call it radicalism in these 
days), tired of buncombe and prepared to be addressed as 


mature beings. 


To be perfectly frank, we shall have to mention other 
letters, too. Some-come from persons who refuse to con- 
tinue their support because we have stirred them to serious 
disagreement on certain questions. A paper that takes a 
positive position must expect this, but it pains us to lose 
subscribers who evidently need the FREEMAN more than 


they know. 


A. few 


letters come from ridiculous creatures who vent their 


Such protestants have our respect, at least. 


spleen anonymously, animated by the same impulse that 
prompts little boys to write nasty words on hoardings and 


then run away. 


All of this is part of the game of getting out a paper 
that isn’t a phonograph, and our only thought in printing 


these facts is that they may interest the growing FREEMAN 


group. 


Mra 
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